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PREFACE. 


^  These  sliort  tales  are  dedicated  to  my  dear 
i  eldest   brother,    in   the   hope   that   they   may 
^  serve  to  pass  away  some  of  the  many  solitary 
hours  he  must  spend  at  sea. 


The   indulgence   of  the   Public   is- claimed 
;.  for  these  volumes,  on  the  plea  of  their  being 
r^.  a   first   work,    and   written   at   an   age   when 
^    few  have  ventured  to  tamper  with  literature. 


^ 


ALICE   GODOLPHIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Thou  art  not  steeped  in  golden  languors, 
No  tranced  summer  calm  is  thine, 

Ever-varying  Madeline. 
Thro'  light  and  shadow  thou  dost  range, 
Sudden  glances,  sweet  and  strange. 

Tennyson.' 

The  hot  rays  of  a  June  sun  were  streaming 
into  a  steep  little  street  in  one  of  the  smallest 
of  our  sea-port  towns  in  Devonshire.  Every- 
thing looked  drooping  and  languid  in  the 
oppressive  mid-day  heat.  Even  the  sea-birds 
seemed  to  fly  heavily,  and  flap2:)ed  their  broad 
wings  lazily  in  the  sultry  air,  as  though  it  were 
too  much  trouble  to  pursue  their  usual  occu- 
pation of  dipping  lightly  and  luxuriously  into 
one  tiny  wave  after  another.  In  the  distant 
meadows  the   cattle  had   grouped  themselves 
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under  the  shade  of  the  beeches,  or  stood  knee- 
deep  in  the  cool  river,  chewing  the  cud  in  a 
trance  of  lazy  enjoyment.  The  shopkeepers 
had  half  closed  their  small  green  shutters,  and 
the  whole  town  wore  an  air  of  dreamy  repose, 
as  if  the  inhabitants  had  imanimously  resolved 
upon  taking  an  afternoon  siesta,  which  was,  in 
fact,  not  far  from  the  truth. 

There  was  only  one  living  creature  in  the 
prospect  who  seemed  in  no  way  affected  by  the 
excessive  heat ;  this  was  a  young  lady  of  about 
nineteen,  in  a  broad  shady  hat,  who  was  walk- 
ing quickly  down  the  narrow  street,  with  as  light 
and  elastic  a  step  as  if  it  were  a  frosty  day  in 
January,  instead  of  an  unusually  hot  day  in  one 
of  the  hottest  months  in  the  year.    It  was  a  very 
fair  face  that  was  so  jealously  concealed  by 
the  broad-brimmed  hat,  which  hid  all  but  the 
sweet  mouth  and  fair  hair  which  was  drawn  back 
from  the  delicate  little  ears,  and  gathered  into 
a  shining  coil   behind.      Certainly  no   young 
lady   could    have    been    more    imfashionably 
dressed  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  one 
of  the   most   elaborate  toilettes  of  Mesdames 
Elise  et  Cie.  could  have  set  off  the  fresh  young 
beauty  more  than  the  shady  hat  before  men- 
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tioned,  and  the  simple  brown  holland  dress, 
which  sat  so  neatly  on  the  round  young  figure. 
A  sharp  turn  at  the  end  of  the  street  brought 
her  to  a  narrow  little  path,  which  led  along  the 
edge  of  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 

A  gentleman  was  standing  at  the  corner  of 
the  street,  and  the  young  lady  held  out  her 
hand  in  friendly  greeting  as  he  came  in  sight. 
He  was  evidently  a  clergyman  by  his  dress, 
and  his  reddish  hair  and  high  cheek-bones,  as 
well  as  a  slight  accent,  betokened  him  to  be 
a  Scotchman.  He  spoke  hurriedly,  and  with  a 
slight  nervousness  of  manner.  ^^I  am  glad  to 
have  met  you,  Miss  Alice.  I  had  intended 
to  call  on  you  to-day.  Will  it  be  possible  for 
you  to  take  your  class  at  the  Sunday  School 
half-an-hour  earlier  than  usual  in  future  ?  I 
wish  to  make  a  slight  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ments now  the  hot  weather  has  fairly  set  in.'' 

'^  The  hot  weather  has  set  in  for  some  time, 
Mr.  Dalgetty,"  replied  the  young  lady,  smiling, 
as  they  walked  on  side  by  side ;  ^^  but  I  will  be 
at  the  school  by  half-past  eight  in  future  if  you 
think  it  more  desirable." 

^'  Not  on  any  account,  if  it  is  inconvenient  to 
you,"  said  the  young  clergyman,  anxiously. 
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^^It  will  not  inconvenience  me,"  she  replied. 
''  Will  you  not  come  in  and  see  Agnes  ?" 

They  had  reached  a  pretty  little  house,  which 
was  built  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
path  on  which  they  had  been  walking,  and  was 
approached  by  a  small  green  gate  which  stood 
invitingly  open. 

*^  Thank  you,  no.  I  must  not  stay,"  was  the 
reply.  ^^I  have  business  at  the  other  end  of 
the  parish.  My  compliments  to  Miss  Godol- 
phin."     He  raised  his  hat,  and  was  gone. 

The  young  girl  looked  after  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  walked  slowly  up  the  gravel  path,  and 
entered  the  house.  She  took  up  a  letter  which 
Avas  lying  on  the  hall  table,  addressed  to  Mis» 
Alice  Godolphin,  Briarswood,  Southport,  and 
then,  opening  a  door  on  the  right,  she  entered 
the  little  sitting-room.  It  was  a  pleasant  shady 
room,  the  chairs  and  sofa  covered  with  a  cool 
looking  chintz,  and  a  sweet  smell  pervading  the 
atmosphere,  which  came  from  a  bunch  of  white 
roses  on  the  table.  A  young  lady,  of  about  five 
or  six  and  twenty,  was  sitting  at  the  writing- 
table  by  the  window,  the  summer  sunshine 
falling  on  her  dark  hair  and  fair  tranquil  face. 
She  looked  up  with  a  pleasant   smile  as   the 
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other  entered,  and  held  out  a  letter,  saying, — 
^^Here  is  some  news  for  you,  Alice.  Who  do 
you  think  is  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit  next 
week?" 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  lady  ad- 
dressed. ^^  Miss  Marjoribanks,  or  old  CajDtain 
Forester  again."  But,  as  she  spoke,  she  took 
the  letter,  and,  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  elaborate 
purple  and  gold  monogram  on  the  envelope, 
her  face  lost  its  uninterested  expression,  and 
she  exclaimed  eagerly, — ^^  Aunt  Frances,  surely 
she  is  not  coming  here  ?  Why,  Agnes,  we  have 
not  room  to  take  them  in.  And  I  see  she  means 
to  bring  Constance  and  Greorgie  with  her." 

^^  We  can  manage  it,"  said  Agnes,  thought- 
fully, ^^  if  Aunt  Frances  can  do  without  a 
dressing-room.  Here  is  the  tea,  Alice,  will 
you  make  it,  while  I  go  and  speak  to  papa?" 
And  she  left  the  room,  while  the  younger  sister 
placed  herself  at  the  tea-table,  with  a  more 
thoughtful  expression  than  ordinary  on  her 
fair  face. 

She  looked  very  lovely  as  she  sat  there,  a 
ray  of  sunlight  which  had  strayed  into  the 
room  just  touching  her  golden  hair,  and 
lighting  up  the  blue    eyes    and  fair   features 
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with  a  glory  not  tlieir  own.  Is  it  really  only 
a  fanciful  idea  tliat  those  whose  after  lives  will 
be  overshadowed  by  some  great  calamity  bear 
some  prophetic  intimation  of  their  approaching 
doom  in  their  faces  ?  All  the  Stuarts  were 
noted  for  this  indefinable  mournfulness  of  ex- 
pression, and  in  the  two  most  unfortunate 
members  of  that  unhappy  house,  Charles  the 
First  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  it  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  Scarcely  a  cloud  had 
as  yet  risen  to  mar  the  sunshine  of  Alice 
Godolphin's  happy  girlhood ;  her  present  was 
peaceful,  her  future  bright  and  golden,  as  it 
ever,  is  to  sanguine  youth ;  from  whence  then 
came  the  shadow  which  never  quite  left  her 
face  even  in  her  gayest  moments  ?  We  cannot 
tell,  but  it  was  certainly  there,  and  seemed 
out  of  character  with  as  buoyant  and  hopeful 
a  nature  as  God  ever  created. 

Agnes  and  Alice  Godolphin  were  motherless 
girls.  Their  father,  Mr.  Godolphin,  was  a 
hopeless  invalid,  and  had  been  confined  to  his 
room  for  many  years.  Their  mother.  Lady 
Mary,  had  died  when  her  eldest  child  (Agnes) 
was  only  six  years  old,  and  Alice  a  mere 
baby.     Mr.  Godolphin  had  taught  them  him- 
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self  for  some  years,  and  when  liis  failing  health 
rendered  this  no  longer  possible,  their  educa- 
tion was  confided  to  an  excellent  governess, 
who  had  left  about  a  year  before  the  opening 
of  my  story.  Agnes  then  assumed  the  care  of 
her  father's  house,  and  ruled  it  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  prudence  far  beyond  her  years.  It 
was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  up  the  comforts 
of  even  that  small  household  on  the  very 
limited  sum  which  her  father  allowed  her  for 
housekeeping.  At  one  time  Mr.  Godolphin 
had  been  a  wealthy  man,  but  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  had  had  many  serious  losses, 
and,  with  the  perverse  weakness  which  often 
accompanies  failing  health,  had  persisted  in 
fancying  himself  even  poorer  than  he  really 
was.  He  would  frequently  decline  to  sign  a 
cheque  for  necessary  expenses  when  it  was 
really  quite  possible  and  convenient  for  him 
to  do  so,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
order  some  useless  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
already  overcrowded  house,  leaving  Agnes  with 
scarcely  five  shillings  in  her  j^ocket. 

But  in  spite  of  these  little  rubs,  the  girls  led 
a  very  happy  life.  Like  the  good,  true-hearted 
girls  they  were,  they  thought  of  their  father  as 
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he  used  to  be,  and  loved  him  for  what  he  had 
been  to  them  in  the  days  when  disease  and 
care  had  not  soured  his  temper  and  warped 
his  once  powerful  intellect.  On  the  present 
occasion,  Mr.  Godolphin  happened  to  be  in  a 
good  humour,  and  received  the  startling  news 
of  his  sister-in-law's  intended  arrival  with  sur- 
prising equanimity. 

''  You  must  make  Ladv  Frances  as  com- 
fortable  as  you  can,  my  dear,"  he  said.  ^^  You 
can  tell  Jones  to  take  down  the  pony-chaise 
to  meet  them.  She  won't  get  her  London 
dinners  here ;  but  that  can't  be  helped.  Now 
draw  up  the  blinds,  and  tell  Alice  to  send  me 
a  cup  of  tea." 

Agnes  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  went  down 
with  much  thankfulness  to  tell  her  sister  of 
her  successful  interview.  She  had  scarcely 
reached  the  drawing-room  door,  when  a  loud 
peal  at  the  bell  announced  a  visitor,  and  in 
another  moment  a  tall,  elderly  lady  entered 
the  room,  and  greeted  the  sisters  with  affec- 
tion. 

'^  It  seems  an  age  since  we  saw  you,  dear 
Miss  Fairfax,"  said  Agnes.  ^^I  suppose  you 
have  been  as  busy  as  usual  ?" 
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^'  There  is  always  plenty  to  be  done  in  this 
world,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  sharp- 
ness of  tone  strangely  at  variance  with  her 
bright,  contented-looking  face.  ^^  I  have  no 
patience  with  some  young  ladies,  who  tell 
me  they  have  nothing  to  do,  and  no  object 
in  life.  Pray,  Miss  Alice,  how  many  sick 
people  have  you  visited  this  week?  there's 
a  deal  of  illness  in  the  town.  Not  one,  I 
dare  say." 

^^  She  does  more  than  you  give  her  credit 
for.  Miss  Fairfax,"  put  in  Agnes,  kindly.  '^  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  work  under  Mr.  Dalgetty 
than  under  Mr.  Cross.  He  takes  more  interest 
in  little  things,  and  we  are  not  afraid  to  ask 
him  for  advice." 

Miss  Fairfax  did  not  answer.  Her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Alice,  who  had  left  the  tea-table, 
and  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out 
on  the  still  grey  sea,  over  which  the  shades  of 
twilight  were  beginning  to  dee]3en.  At  the 
sound  of  her  sister's  voice  she  turned  round, 
and  said,  gaily, — '^  This  place  will  be  a  little 
more  lively  next  week.  Miss  Fairfax.  I  fear 
the  sick  people  will  be  rather  neglected  by  us. 
Aunt  Frances  is  coming  to  pay  us  a  visit,  and 
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she  brings  two  daughters  with  her,  a  maid,  and 
a  King  Charles." 

^^  Bless  my  soul,"  exclaimed  Miss  Fairfax, 
startled  out  of  her  grim  propriety  of  behaviour. 
'^  What  on  earth  brings  her  Ladyship  down 
here  at  this  time  of  year  ?  It 's  the  height  of 
the  London  season." 

''  Constance  has  overworked  herself  a  little," 
answered  Alice,  ^'and  Aunt  Frances  thinks  a 
few  days  of  our  fresh  sea  air  will  do  her  good. 
And  you  know  it  is  seven  years  since  we  have 
seen  her." 

'^  So  her  Ladyship  means  to  accomplish  the 
double  object  of  seeing  her  dear  nieces  and 
saving  a  week's  rent  at  an  hotel,"  snapped  Miss 
Fairfax,  in  reply. 

''  You  never  liked  Aunt  Frances,"  said  Alice, 
with  a  slight  tone  of  resentment  in  her  voice. 
''  She  used  to  be  so  kind  when  we  were  children 
and  lived  near  London,  and  dear  mamma  loved 
her  dearly." 

"  She  loved  her,  my  dear,  because  slie  was 
her  sister,"  was  the  grim  reply ;  ^^  and  your 
dear  mother  was  not  one  likely  to  fail  in 
natural  affection.  But  as  for  any  real  union 
of  thought    and    feeling   between    them,   the 
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North  and  South  Poles  were  not  more  opposite. 
Your  mother  was  gentle,  kind,  and  unworldly ; 
Lady  Frances  was —  Well,  I  ought  not  to 
prejudice  you  against  her.  Agnes,  how  is  your 
father?" 

'^  Pretty  well  to-day,  thank  you.  Would 
you  like  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Not  to-day ;  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
Alice,  give  me  that  parcel.  I  am  due  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town."  And  Miss  Fairfax 
hurried  to  the  door,  but  turned  round  before 
she  had  reached  it,  and  fixed  her  penetrating- 
grey  eyes  on  Alice.  ^^I  suppose  you  are 
hoping  that  Lady  Frances  will  give  you  a 
season  in  town,  young  lady?"  said  she, 
abruptly. 

Alice  flushed  crimson.  The  idea  had  evidently 
occurred  to  her,  but  she  answered  hastily, — 
^^  Oh,  no;  it  is  not  likely.  She  never  asked 
Agnes,  and  I  could  not  go  alone." 

'^If  she  asks  you,  don't  go,"  said  Miss 
Fairfax,  still  in  full  retreat  to  the  hall  door. 
^'  You  are  too  young  to  go  gadding  about  with 
no  better  chaperone  than  her  Ladyship.  Good- 
bye." 

The   door   slammed,    and   the    sisters   were 
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-again  left  alone.  Agnes  sat  clown  to  her 
writing,  and  Alice  moved  about  the  room, 
watering  the  plants  in  the  window,  and  hum- 
ming a  cheerful  air  to  herself.  Hers  was 
evidently  a  restless  nature  ;  she  did  not  remain 
still  a  moment ;  and  at  last  flitted  through  the 
open  window,  exclaiming, — '^Do  put  on  your 
hat,  Agnes,  and  come  out.  It  is  such  a  glorious 
evening,  and  quite  cool." 

Agnes  raised  her  head,  and  said,  doubtfully, 
— ^^  I  shall  have  to  finish  these  accounts  this 
evening  if  I  come  out  now.  It  does  look 
lovely.     What  a  sunset  I  " 

^'  I  will  fetch  your  things,"  said  Alice, — and, 
flying  through  the  hall  and  up  the  narrow 
staircase,  she  soon  re-appeared  with  a  large 
straw  hat  and  a  light  shawl,  which  she  threw 
over  her  sister's  shoulders.  Agnes  could  resist 
no  longer,  and  the  two  sisters  left  the  house 
together,  and  descended  by  a  narrow  path  to 
the  beach  below.  It  was  pleasant  walking  on 
the  smooth,  brown  sand,  with  that  glorious 
prospect  of  sea  and  sky  before  them,  and  the 
sisters  jDaced  up  and  down  for  more  than  an 
hour,  their  arms  closely  entwined,  talking  in 
.the  low  confidential  tone  that  girls  love.     No 
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warning  voice  sounded  in  their  ears  to  tell 
this  was  the  last  of  those  peaceful  evening- 
walks  that  had  been  such  a  source  of  happy, 
innocent  enjoyment  to  them  both. 

They  sauntered  quietly  on,  as  they  had  done 
a  hundred  times  before,  all  unconscious  of  the 
dark  future  that  lay  before  one  of  them,  which 
each  happy  moment  was  bringing  nearer.  The 
sun  slowly  sank,  bright  and  glorious  to  the 
last,  and  before  the  sisters  turned  to  go  home 
twilight  had  deepened  into  night,  and  all 
Nature  was  soothed  to  sleep  with  the  ceaseless 
hush,  hush  of  the  waves. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
Tlie  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

Herbert. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  It  dawned  bright 
and  beautiful  over  the  little  town  of  Southport ; 
the  heat  had  somewhat  abated,  and  everything 
looked  fresh  and  lovely  in  the  early  morning. 
The  Misses  Godolphin  were  up  betimes,  one  to 
read  to  her  father,  and  the  other  that  she  might 
be  in  good  time  for  her  early  class  at  the 
Sunday  School.  However,  at  the  last  moment 
Mr.  Godolphin  said  he  had  a  headache,  and 
would  prefer  being  left  alone  ;  so  Agnes  and 
Alice  started  together  for  the  school,  instead 
of  one  remaining  behind,  as  was  usually  their 
€ustom.  Their  road  led  them  away  from  the 
sea,  through  the  beautiful  meadows  which 
skirted  the  town,  knee-deep  in  grass,  and  still 
wet   with   the   early  dew.      As   they   walked 
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along  Agnes  drew  a  letter  from  her  pocket, 
which  had  come  by  that  morning's  post. 

'^  This  is  from  Amit  Frances,"  she  said; 
^^  shall  I  read  it  to  you  ?  " 

^^  Do,"  said  Alice;  and  Agnes  read  aloud: — 

"'  106,  Lowndes  Street. 

"  '  My  dear  Agnes, — It  has  just  occurred  to 
me  that  you  would  like  to  know  at  what  hour 
to  expect  us  on  Tuesday  next.'  " 

'^  She  takes  it  for  granted  that  we  can  receive 
her,"  said  Alice. 

''  Of  course  she  does,"  said  Agnes;  and  read 
on: — 

'^  '  We  shall  hope  to  be  with  you  quite  by 
four  o'clock.  I  remember  that  your  house  is 
rather  small,  so  I  shall  not  expect  a  sitting- 
room  for  myself.'  " 

'^  We  could  not  give  it  her  if  she  did  expect 
it,"  put  in  Alice. 

Agnes  smiled,  and  went  on  reading  : — 

^^  ^  Is  that  extraordinary  Miss  Fairfax  still 
alive,  who  used  to  be  such  a  friend  of  your  dear 
mother's  ?  What  sort  of  a  clergyman  have 
you  now  ?  Lord  Braughton  tells  me  he  has 
appointed  a  Scotchman  to  the  living  of  South- 
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port.  I  am  sorry  for  that,  as  the  Scotch  are 
usually  dry  and  disagreeable,  with  presuming 
manners,  red  hair,  and  no  private  income. 
However,  we  shall  only  be  able  to  be  with  you 
one  Sunday.  I  suppose  you  have  not  heard  of 
dear  Conny's  engagement  to  Lord  Braughton  ? 
It  has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  her 
father  and  myself.  Lord  Braughton  is  all  that 
the  most  anxious  parent  could  desire  for  a  son- 
in-law.  I  will  tell  you  all  particulars  when  we 
meet.  Alice  must  be  grown  quite  a  young 
lady  by  this  time.  She  was  a  pretty  child  in 
curls  and  pinafores  when  I  last  saw  her. 
^^ '  My  love  to  her  and  yourself, 

^^  ^  Your  affectionate  Aunt, 

'^ '  Frances  E.  Lascelles. 

'^ '  P.S. — Pray  see  yourself  that  the  beds  are 
well  aired.'  " 

^^  How  pleased  she  seems  to  be  about  Conny,"^ 
said  Alice ;  ^^  is  she  very  pretty,  Agnes  ?" 

^^  She  is  like  Aunt  Frances,"  was  the  reply. 
^'  The  same  delicate  features,  but  without  her 
bright  expression.  I  used  to  think  Conny's  face 
too  hard  and  cold  for  real  beauty,  but  I  believe 
she  is  immensely  admired." 
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The  two  walked  on  for  some  time  in  silence. 
There  was  a  tone  in  Lady  Frances's  letter  which 
did  not  quite  harmonize  with  the  calm  beauty 
of  the  still  Sabbath  morning,  nor  with  their 
own  peaceful,  quiet  thoughts. 

Suddenly  Agnes  exclaimed,  —  ^^  I  hear  the 
church  clock  striking  the  quarter ;  we  shall  be 
late  for  prayers.  Let  us  take  the  short  cut, 
Alice,  dear." 

The  shortest  cut  is  said  to  prove  invariably 
the  longest  in  the  end ;  and  so  it  happened  on 
the  present  occasion.  Agnes  had  only  taken  a 
few  steps  on  the  steep  little  path  which  led  up 
to  the  school-house,  when  she  trod  acci- 
dentally on  a  loose  stone,  and  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground.  Alice  was  kneeling  by  her  side 
in  a  moment. 

^^  Have  you  hurt  yourself,  dear?"  she 
said,  anxiously.  ^^How  did  you  manage 
to  fall?" 

'^  I  don't  know ;  my  foot  slipped,"  said 
Agnes,  with  a  face  white  as  death.  '^  It  hurts 
terribly,  Alice ;  I  can't  move.  A^liat  shall 
we  do  ?  " 

'^  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  to  you?"  said 
a  kindly  voice  behind, — and  Alice  looked  up 
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eagerly,  to  see  the  tall  form  of  the  young  Scotch 
clergyman  standing  by  them. 

^^  Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Dalgetty ;  would  you 
mind  walking  on  to  the  town, — it  is  not  three 
minutes  from  here, — and  tell  Carter  to  send 
one  of  his  flies  here  at  once  to  take  Agnes 
home  ?  She  has  sprained  her  ankle,  and  can't 
move." 

She  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when 
Mr.  Dalgetty  strode  off  as  fast  as  his  long  legs 
could  carry  him,  and  returned  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  with  a  fly,  into  which  he 
had  hastily  thrown  a  few  soft  cushions,  procured 
from  his  own  lodging,  and  on  which  he  care- 
fully placed  the  poor  wounded  foot. 

Agnes  was  not  one  readily  to  give  way  to 
pain  of  any  kind,  and  when  she  was  comfort- 
ably settled  in  the  fly,  she  insisted  that  Alice 
should  go  on  to  the  school.  '^  I  shall  do  very 
well  now,  darling,"  said  she.  '^  Markham  will 
take  care  of  me  when  I  get  home,  and  the  faint- 
ness  has  quite  gone  off.  No,  I  won't  have  you 
return  with  me ;  your  class  will  miss  you."  And 
she  drove  off,  leaving  Alice  and  Mr.  Dalgetty  to 
hurry  on  to  the  school,  which  they  reached  just 
at  the  half  hour. 
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It  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  Alice  in  the  midst 
of  her  Sunday  School  class.  The  children  all 
loved  her,  and  never  a  Sunday  was  allowed  to 
2Dass  without  sundry  offerings  being  presented 
to  her  of  tiny  nosegays,  gathered  from  their 
own  cottage  gardens.  Alice  was  far  too  good- 
natured  not  to  seem  to  appreciate  these  gifts, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  if  she  would  not 
gladly  have  dispensed  with  the  innumerable 
little  bunches  of  sweet-briar  and  small  flabby 
rose-buds,  which  the  little  girls  presented  with 
such  glee. 

Was  it  a  great  wonder  if  the  young  clergy- 
man's eyes  occasionally  strayed  to  where  that 
slight  young  figure  stood  in  the  midst  of  her 
class — the  sweet  face,  with  its  crown  of  golden 
hair,  looking  (he  used  fancifully  to  think)  like 
some  ministering  angel  sent  down  to  teach  the 
ignorant  and  poor? 

The  sun  was  now  rising  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  Gothic-shaped  windows  of  the  little 
school-room  were  thrown  wide  open  to  admit 
the  sweet  summer  air;  but  it  was  very  hot;  and 
Alice  looked  pale  and  tired  as  she  dismissed  her 
class,  and  prepared  to  walk  home.  Mr.  Dal- 
getty  joined  her  before  she  had   gone  many 
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steps,  sayingj — ^^I  will  walk  to  Briarswood 
with  youj  Miss  Alice,  if  you  will  allow  me.  I 
should  like  to  know  how  Miss  Godolphin  is, 
aud  I  have  a  few  minutes  to  spare  before 
church." 

She  made  no  objection,  and  they  walked  on, 
side  by  side,  down  the  steep  little  path,  and  out 
into  the  sunny  meadows  again. 

Poor  Mr.  Dalgetty,  he  was  much  to  be  pitied  I 
He  had  scarcely  been  two  months  in  the  parish,, 
but  during  that  time  he  had  learnt  to  love  the 
fair  girl  who  walked  beside  him  with  a  force 
and  intensity  only  known  to  these  reserved  yet 
passionate  natures.  We  would  not  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  clever,  strong-minded  women : 
they  are  most  useful  in  their  generation,  and 
are  doing  a  noble,  unselfish  work  in  our  day ; 
but,  ah !  they  little  know  how  a  man's  heart 
clings  to  the  gentle  loving  girl,  who  shows  him 
so  j^lainly  by  every  confiding  word  and  look 
that  she  can  no  more  stand  without  his  support 
than  the  ivy  could  flourish  if  the  strong  tree  to 
which  it  clings  so  closely  were  suddenly  and 
roughly  cast  down. 

Mr.  Dalgetty  never  imagined  for  one  moment 
that  his  love  could  be  returned, — he  was  all  too 
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painfully  conscious  of  his  inferiority  to  most 
men  in  appearance  and  address ;  and  in  his  deep 
humility  of  soul  he  never  cast  a  thought  to  the 
noble  purity  of  heart  and  life  which  might  well 
have  induced  some  girls  to  overlook  these  dis- 
advantages. All  his  eggs  were  in  that  one 
basket ;  and  he  looked  for  nothing  better  than 
to  see  it  some  day  dashed  to  the  ground,  and 
all  his  dearest  heart-treasures  broken  and  scat- 
tered for  ever. 

It  is  said  that  love  cannot  exist  without  hope ; 
but  surely  this  is  not  true  ?  Why,  if  so,  do  we 
ever  hear  of  men  (and  women)  loving  passion- 
ately, unselfishly,  devotedly,  long  after  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  rational  doubt  that 
the  object  so  loved  is  unworthy,  cold,  and 
faithless  f 

You  will  say  that  it  must  be  a  noble  nature 
that  will  love  thus  generously  to  the  end.  True ; 
but  such  natures  are  not  so  rare  as  we  think. 
Mr.  Dalgetty  was  not  an  agreeable  companion 
— men  very  much  in  love  seldom  are ;  and  Alice 
occasionally  cast  an  impatient  glance  at  him, 
thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  would  have 
been  to  have  had  Agnes  for  a  companion,  iii- 
sstead  of  this  grave  silent  man,   who  did   not 
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seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  try  and  talk 
to  her. 

At  last  the  silence  became  embarrassing,  and 
Alice  spoke.  '^  I  hope  Agnes  will  soon  be  all 
right  again.  My  aunt,  Lady  Frances  Lascelles, 
is  coming  to  ns  on  Tuesday,  and  it  would  be 
very  unlucky  if  she  was  laid  up." 

^^  A  sprain  is  usually  a  tedious  affair,"  was 
the  discouraging  reply.  ^^  It  may  be  some 
weeks  before  Miss  Godolphin  is  able  to  walk 
with  ease  and  safety.  Will  Lady  Frances  remain 
long  with  you?" 

'^  Only  a  week  or  so;  but,"  and  Alice  looked 
uj)  with  a  smile,  ^'  I  think  it  is  just  possible  that 
she  might  ask  us  to  return  with  her  to  town  for 
a  short  time.  I  have  never  seen  London,  and 
Agnes  would  enjoy  the  pictures  and  all  the 
exhibitions  so  much." 

The  grave  face  beside  her  grew  a  trifle  paler^ 
but  he  said  quietly, — ^^  It  would  be  very  ]Dlea- 
sant  for  you,  no  doubt.  You  would  be  in  no 
hurry  to  return  to  Briarswood,  Miss  Alice." 

''  Oh,  I  could  not  stay  long.  Agnes  would 
never  leave  papa  for  more  than  a  few  weeks ;. 
though,  as  for  that,  I  think  he  is  just  as  happy 
when  Miss  Marjoribanks   is  here  and  we  are 
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awaj.     He  says  it  is  a  pleasant  change   for 
him." 

^^  Ah,  they  are  old  friends,  I  suppose?"  said 
Mr.  Dalgetty,  absently.  '^  Here  is  Briarswood. 
Will  you  bring  me  word  how  Miss  Grodolphin 
is  ?     I  will  wait  here." 

He  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  house, 
but  stood  leaning  against  the  little  green  gate 
till  Alice  returned  with  her  report.  Agnes  was 
not  in  much  pain,  but  her  ankle  was  a  good 
deal  swollen,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
getting  to  church.  Having  received  his  answer, 
Mr.  Dalgetty  hastened  back  to  church,  and 
arrived  just  as  the  bells  had  done  ringing — an 
event  which  much  surprised  the  good  peoj^le  of 
Southport,  who  were  not  used  to  seeing  their 
imperturbable  minister  arrive  so  late,  with  a 
flushed  face,  and  his  general  aspect  betokening 
haste  and  nervousness. 

Meanwhile,  Alice  was  sitting  by  her  sister's 
sofa,  tenderly  bathing  the  poor  swollen  foot. 
The  doctor  had  been,  and  pronounced  it  to  be 
a  slight  sprain,  which  would  only  necessitate 
perfect  rest  for  two  or  three  days.  Agnes  was 
not  very  strong,  and  the  excitement  and  pain 
had  tried  her  a  good  deal.    She  lay,  with  a  hot, 
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flushed  face,  on  the  little  sofa  which  was  drawn 
to  the  window,  while  Alice  read  to  her  short 
passages  from  their  favoiarite  authors,  George 
Herbert  and  Keble.  After  a  time,  she  laid 
down  the  book,  and  said, — ^^What  a  large 
party  we  shall  have  here  next  Tuesday, 
Agnes." 

^'  I  am  rather  sorry  for  it,''  was  the  answer. 
We  are  so  quiet  and  happy  now.  I  can't  tell 
why,  but  I  have  a  presentiment  that  Aunt 
Frances's  visit  will  bring  us  no  happiness." 

^^I  don't  think  I  shall  care  much  for  Con- 
stance," said  Alice,  '^  but  I  think  Georgie  must 
be  very  bright  and  amusing.  She  is  very 
pretty,  is  she  not?" 

^'  Yes,  in  a  different  style ;  she  is  very  dark. 
Alice,  I  think  I  hear  papa  calling.  Will  you 
go  and  see  what  he  wants  ?" 

Alice  ran  quickly  upstairs,  and  found  Mr. 
Godolphin  in  a  state  of  considerable  nervous 
excitement.  He  had  been  told  of  Agnes's 
accident,  and  could  not  be  satisfied  that  she 
was  not  seriously  hurt  till  Alice  repeated  the 
doctor's  opinion  to  him,  when  he  veered  round, 
and  said  that  it  was  very  careless ;  Agnes 
ought   to   know   better   than   to  go  tumbling 
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about  like  an  overgrown  baby.  It  was  im- 
possible to  pacify  him  till  Alice  offered  to 
finish  reading  a  book  to  him  in  which  he  was 
much  interested ;  and  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  ^  Naomi '  he  forgot  his  own,  and  in  process 
of  time  fell  fast  asleep. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  summer  afternoon, 
Miss  Fairfax  called,  having  heard  of  the  ac- 
cident from  Mr.  Dalgetty.  She  bustled  into 
the  room  with  her  usual  unceremonious  manner, 
and  seated  herself  at  the  edge  of  Agnes's  sofa, 
taking  great  care,  however,  not  to  shake  the 
sprained  foot,  which  was  supported  by  several 
soft  cushions.  "  Well,  this  is  a  clever  thing  for 
you  to  do,  young  woman,"  said  she.  ^^  Just  as 
your  aunt  is  expected  too.  Alice,  run  and 
fetch  me  a  wet  sponge.  Don't  you  know  a 
sprained  foot  should  always  be  kept  damp  ?" 

^^  The  swelling  has  gone  down  so  much.  Miss 
Fairfax,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  walk  by 
Tuesday." 

'^You  won't  walk  for  a  month,  unless  you 
attend  to  what  I  tell  you.  This  foot  is  as  hot 
as  fire.  Now,  Miss  Alice,  will  you  take  your- 
self off  into  the  garden,  or  upstairs  to  your 
father,  or  anywhere    else  in    the  wide  world 
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that  may  occur  to   you.      I  want  to   talk  to 
Agnes  alone." 

Alice  disappeared  through  the  open  window^ 
nothing  loth,  and  Miss  Fairfax  turned  to  Agnes^ 
and  spoke  earnestly.  ^^Now,  I  am  not  going 
to  worry  you,  my  dear,  for  I  see  you  look  tired ; 
but  there  are  just  a  few  words  I  want  to  say 
about  this  visit  of  your  aunt's.  I  shan't  be 
easy  till  I  have  had  it  out  with  you.  Has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  her  Ladyship  has  another 
motive  in  coming  here  besides  saving  a  long 
bill  at  an  hotel  in  Brighton  or  Scarborough?" 

^'  I  imagine  she  comes  to  see  my  father." 

'^  Nonsense.  If  she  had  cared  two  pins  about 
your  father,  she  would  not  have  let  all  these 
years  pass  by  without  coming  to  see  him.  I 
remember  Lady  Frances's  visit  seven  years 
ago.  I  thought  over  all  the  particulars  last 
night.  She  came  then  to  see  you,  and  finding 
you  what  you  are,  a  quiet,  nice-looking,  sensible 
girl,  no  beauty  (I  always  speak  plainly,  my 
dear),  she  decided  to  leave  you  here  under 
your  father's  care,  and  resigned  all  thought  of 
ado  J)  ting  you." 

''  Of  adopting  me,  dear  Miss  Fairfax  ?  She 
could  never  have  thought — " 
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"  I  tell  you,  my  dear,  she  would  have  taken 
you  away,  and  brought  you  up  as  her  own 
daughter,  if  you  had  been  what  Alice  is 
now." 

Agnes's  glance  wandered  to  the  window, 
and  rested  lovingly  on  her  sister,  who  was 
engaged  in  tying  up  a  drooping  carnation,  her 
face  slightly  flushed  with  the  heat,  her  golden 
hair  hanging  loosely  beneath  her  shady  hat. 
A  fair  picture  truly;  and  Agnes's  soft  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  she  said,  almost  sobbing, — 
*^  I  have  no  authority,  and  papa  can  be  per- 
suaded to  anything.  Oh,  Miss  Fairfax,  how 
you  have  made  me  dread  Aunt  Frances's 
visit!'' 

^'  There,  there,  my  dear,  don't  worry  before 
the  time.  Remember  there  's  a  Providence  in 
all  these  things.  I  shall  wish  I  had  said 
nothing  if  you  take  it  so  to  heart.  But  I  may 
not  have  another  opportunity  of  speaking,  so 
you  must  quietly  listen  for  a  moment.  Rely 
upon  it,  Alice  is  not  fit  to  battle  with  the  world 
with  no  better  guardian  than  my  Lady  Frances. 
She  has  not  half  the  sense  at  nineteen  that  you 
had  at  fifteen.  Let  no  one  talk  you  over  witli 
nonsense  about  the  advantages  of  good  intro- 
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eductions,  and  society,  and  all  that.  I  have 
gone  through  it  all,  my  dear,  in  my  time,  and 
I  know  it  to  be  miprofitable,  nay,  mischievous, 
if  you  have  not  the  strength  of  character  to 
resist  strong  temptation.  Now  I  must  go,  or 
I  shall  be  late  [for  evening  church.  Don't 
let  that  child  stay  out  without  a  shawl,  the 
dews  are  falling.  Good-bye," — and  she  was 
gone. 

With  a  sudden  impulse  Agnes  raised  herself 
on  her  cushions,  and  called  to  her  sister.  Alice 
came  to  the  window,  stood  there  a  moment  in 
surprise,  then  sprang  in,  and  threw  herself  on 
•the  ground  by  the  little  sofa.  ''  What  is  it, 
darling  ?  You  have  been  crying  ;  is  your  foot 
so  painful  ?  " 

^^No,  no,  it  is  not  that.  Tell  me,  Alice; 
you  would  never  leave  me  of  your  own  free 
will,  would  you  ?  " 

^^  What  do  you  mean,  Agnes?  How  could 
I?" 

^^  Listen,  dear.  Miss  Fairfax  thinks  it 
possible  that  Aunt  Frances  may  wish  to  take 
you  back  to  London  with  her.  Would  you 
consent  to  go  without  me  ?  " 

The  answer  did  not  come  immediately,  and 
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Agnes   bent  down  and  looked  anxiously  into 
the  fair  face. 

^^  If  it  was  only  for  a  short  time.  Agnes, 
you  know  how  I  have  longed  to  see  London. 
I  could  not  stay  long  away  from  you;  but  for  a 
fortnight,  perhaps,  or  a  month.  You  are  not 
angry : 

'^  No,  dear," — and  Agnes  said  no  more,  but 
lay  very  still,  so  still,  that  Alice  thought  she- 
slept,  and  the  gathering  twilight  prevented  her 
seeing  the  tears  that  were  raining  down  the 
pale,  sweet  face. 

Mean  time  Miss  Fairfax  was  hurrying  along 
the  path  by  the  cliff  leading  to  the  church, 
and  presently  encountered  Mr.  Dalgetty^  who 
stopped  to  inquire  how  she  had  left  Miss 
Godolphin. 

''  Pretty  well,  thank  you ;  a  good  deal 
shaken.  There  's  not  very  much  amiss  with 
her  foot  that  I  can  see.  Did  I  not  see  you  this 
morning,  Mr.  Dalgetty,  walking  back  from  the 
school  with  Alice  Godolphin  ?  " 

The  abrupt  question  brought  the  blood  into 
the  young  clergyman's  face  as  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

Miss  Fairfax  shot  a  keen  glance  at  him,  and 
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then  spoke  rapidly,  imperatively,  as  was  lier 
wont  when  somewhat  excited.  ''  Mr.  Dalgetty, 
I  knew  your  mother  well  in  old  days,  and 
have  nursed  you  on  my  knee  when  you  were  a 
tiny  boy  in  petticoats.  I  am  going  to  speak 
plainly  to  you,  with  the  freedom  of  a,n  old 
friend.  You  are  drawing  near  the  edge  of  a 
dangerous  precipice,  take  care  you  don't  fall 
over." 

'^  I  do  not  quite  understand  you." 

^^  You  are  falling  in  love  with  Alice 
Godolphin.     Noiu  do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

Poor  Mr.  Dalgetty !  how  his  cheeks  burned 
and  his  heart  beat;  but  he  answered  with 
gentle  dignity, — ^'I  will  not  deny  that  you  have 
spoken  the  truth.  Miss  Fairfax.  But  you  need 
not  fear  me.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  my  own 
utter  unworthiness . ' ' 

^^  Mercy  on  me,  that  is  not  what  I  mean!" 
almost  shouted  Miss  Fairfax.  And  she  came 
suddenly  to  a  stand-still,  planted  her  umbrella 
firmly  in  the  ground,  and  turned  sharply  round, 
face  to  face  with  her  amazed  companion. 
^'  Your  unworthiness,  indeed!  No,  I  am  warn- 
ing you  against  having  anything  to  do  with 
Alice  Godolphin   (as   a   wife)  because  she  is 
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utterly  unworthy  of  you.  Now  don't  interrupt 
me;  I  know  all  you  would  say.  I  know  she  is 
amiable,  truthful,  and  unselfish,  and  has  many 
other  good  qualities.  But  she  has  a  fault  which 
will  over-ride  all  these  in  time — she  is  essentially 
weak-minded.  She  leads  a  quiet,  useful  life 
here,  because  she  is  living  with  quiet,  useful 
people,  ^n^ien  her  fine  worldly  aunt  gets  an 
influence  over  her,  she  will  grow  fine  and 
worldly  too.  She  has  no  more  stability  of 
character  than  that  weed," — and  Miss  Fairfax 
gave  a  contemptuous  shove  with  her  umbrella 
to  a  tiny  thistle  which  grew  on  the  edge  of  the 
clifP,  sending  the  downy  particles  floating  in 
all  directions  on  the  soft  summer  breeze.- 

Mr.  Dalgetty  almost  trembled  with  anger, 
but  outwardly  his  face  was  calm  and  im- 
passive as  ever.  ^^  Perhaps  we  had  better  not 
discuss  this  subject  again,  Miss  Fairfax;  it  is 
not  one  on  which  we  are  likely  to  agree.  Will 
you  excuse  me  if  I  hurry  on  ?  I  have  been 
late  already  once  to-day." 

He  walked  quickly  on,  and  Miss  Fairfax 
gazed  after  him  with  a  peculiar  expression, 
half-contemptuous,  half-mournful.  ' '  Poor  young 
man,"  she  murmured,  ^^  he  is  harder  hit  than  I 
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thouglit !  If  it  had  only  been  Agnes.  But  witli 
all  his  good  sense,  he  is  no  more  proof  against 
the  enchantment  of  a  pretty  face  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met,  or  am  ever  likely  to 
meet.  Young  and  old,  good  and  bad,  wise  and 
foolish,  they  are  all  alike — all  alike." 

And  she,  too,  hurried  on  to   church  with  a 
heavy  heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see, 

Take  care ! 
She  can  botli  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !  Beware  ! 

^^  Put  down  that  book,  Constance;  it  is  so  bad 
for  your  eyes  to  read  in  the  train." 

The  speaker  was  Lady  Frances  Lascelles,  a 
tall,  distinguished-looking  person,  of  about 
forty-five,  with  regular,  handsome  features, 
and  a  chestnut-coloured  front,  so  artistically 
arranged  as  to  deceive  many  a  practised  eye. 
She  was  leaning  back  in  a  corner  of  the  rail- 
way carriage  on  the  afternoon  of  that  eventful 
Tuesday  which  was  to  convey  her  and  her 
family  to  Southport. 

Opposite  her  Ladyship  sat  her  eldest  daughter, 
the  young  lady  addressed.  She  was  a  tall, 
pale  girl,  of  about  three-and-twenty,  witli  a 
clear  complexion,  delicate  features,  and  dark, 
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wavy  hair,  worn  very  low  on  her  forehead.  A 
handsome  face  certainly,  though  an  occasional 
shifty  look  in  the  dark  grey  eyes  would  have 
gone  far  to  mar  its  beauty  in  the  opinion  of  some 
people,  as  betokening  a  certain  untrustworthi- 
ness  of  disposition.  Very  different  was  her 
younger  sister,  Georgina,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  carriage,  deeply  engaged 
in  the  study  of  Punch,  She  could  not  have 
been  more  than  seventeen,  and  her  face  was  a 
pleasant  one  to  look  at,  with  its  pretty  thougli 
irregular  features,  and  bright  blue  eyes.  Con- 
stance had  laid  down  her  book  after  her 
mother's  remark,  and  sat  looking  out  of  the 
window,  her  head  leaning  on  her  small  gloved 
hand. 

^^You  look  j)ale,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Frances.     ^^  Does  your  head  ache  ?" 

^^  It  aches  at  the  thought  of  having  to  come 
down  to  this  horrible  place,  where  I  know  we 
shall  all  be  bored  to  death.  I  cannot  conceive, 
mamma,  why  you  could  not  have  let  me  remain 
at  home." 

^' Well,  my  dear,  you  see  I  had  made  your 
health  my  principal  excuse  for  coming  to  pay 
your  uncle  a  visit  just  now,  so  it  would  have 
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looked   rather   inconsistent   to   have   left   you 
l3ehin(i." 

^'Did  you  say  that  Conny  had  been  ill, 
mamma?"  laughed  Georgina,  as  she  threw 
down  her  paper,  and  came  to  seat  herself  by 
her  sister. 

^'  I  hinted  something  of  the  kind,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  languidly  surveying  the  exquisite  fit 
of  her  pale  lavender  gloves.  ^'  My  dear 
Georgie,  what  a  figure  you  have  made  of 
yourself,  lounging  in  that  way.  Your  bonnet 
is  all  awry,  and  your  hair  ! — " 

'^  Never  mind,  mamma;  we  are  going  among 
the  aborigines,  you  know,  and  they  will  think 
it  is  the  latest  fashion." 

^'I  suppose  we  shall  find  those  girls  clad  in 
brown  hollands  and  cotton  gloves,"  was  Con- 
stance's next  observation. 

^^  Very  likely,"  was  her  mother's,  rej)ly. 
^'I  could  not,  I  really  could  not  reconcile 
it  to  my  conscience  to  leave  Alice  there  any 
longer.  Mrs.  John  Bartram,  who  was  staying 
at  Southport  last  winter,  informed  me  that  she 
is  a  most  lovely  girl.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  take  charge  of  her  for  a  time,  though  I 
expect  to  be  bored  to  death  with  three  girls  to 
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take  about."  And  her  Ladyship  assumed  an  air 
of  virtuous  self-abneg-ation. 

^^You  will  only  have  me  for  one  more 
season,  mamma,"  said  Constance,  with  a  smile. 

^^  True,  my  dear;  and  though  I  cannot  but 
grieve  at  the  jorospect  of  losing  you  so  soon,  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  but  rejoice ''  (here  her 
Ladyship  became  somewhat  hazy  in  her  ex- 
pressions)  ^^at  the  prospect  of  ^^our — your — 
hapjDiness,  and  the  excellent  settlement  you 
are  about  to  make." 

Constance  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  in 
every  respect  the  model  of  a  young  lady  who 
is  about  to  make  an  ^^  excellent  settlement." 

^^I  could  even  wish,"  continued  her  mother, 
^'  that  Lord  Braughton  had  not  been  compelled 
to  go  abroad  for  these  two  months.  It  is 
singularly  unfortunate.  I  do  so  dislike  long 
engagements." 

^^  He  did  look  very  delicate,"  said  Georgina. 
^^  I  sujDpose  you  will  not  go  out  much  this- 
season,  Conny,  as  he  will  be  away  ?" 

''  I  shall  make  no  difference,"  was  the  sharp 
reply. 

And  Lady  Frances  spoke  reprovingly. 
^^  My  dear  Georgina,  you  are  inconsiderate.     I 
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should  not  wish  your  sister  to  mope  on  any 
account.  She  must  keep  up  her  spirits,  and, 
besides,  it  is  always  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
and  not  lose  acquaintances.  Lord  Braughton 
did  look  a  good  deal  broken  in  health,  and  one 
can  never  tell  how  things  may  turn  out  in  this 
uncertain  world." 

After  which  oracular  speech,  her  Ladyship 
leant  back,  closed  her  eyes,  and  spoke  no 
more  till  they  reached  the  little  station  of 
Southport,  where  Mr.  Godolphin's  little  pon}^- 
chaise  was  waiting  to  meet  them. 

^^  What  an  extraordinary  vehicle,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Frances.  '^  Is  it  possible  that  it  can  be 
intended  for  us  ?" 

^^Miss  Godolphin's  compliments,  my  lady," 
said  the  obsequious  Jones,  touching  his  hat ; 
^^she  hoped  you  would  drive  down  with  one 
of  the  young  ladies  in  the  trap,  and  one  of 
Carter's  flies  is  waiting  for  the  other  young- 
lady  and  the  luggage." 

Constance  turned  up  her  eyes  with  an  ex- 
pression of  despair,  Georgina  burst  out  laughing, 
and  Lady  Frances  exclaimed  in  dismay, — 
^'  But,  my  good  man,  that  wretched  littler 
animal  can  never  take  us  all  the  way  to  Briars- 
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wood.     It  is  quite  two  miles  from  the  station^ 
if  I  remember  rightly." 

^^  The  pony  is  very  strong,  my  Lady;  he 
could  draw  the  trap  twice  as  far,"  was  Jones's 
somewhat  indignant  reply.  And  seeing  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  her  Ladyship  got  into  the 
tiny  conveyance,  her  voluminous  skirts  nearly 
filling  up  the  whole  space,  followed  by  Con- 
stance,  who  was  secretly  muttering  anathemas 
against  her  uncle's  ^^extraordinary  conduct" 
in  not  having  provided  a  suitable  carriage  to 
meet  them.  Georgina  and  Parkins,  the  maid, 
followed  in  a  fly  with  the  luggage,  greatly  to 
the  latter's  disgust,  who  found  herself  compelled 
to  carry  three  band-boxes  in  her  lap. 

They  all  arrived  about  the  same  time  oppo- 
site the  little  green  gate  which  has  so  often 
been  alluded  to,  and  here  they  found  Alice 
waiting  to  receive  them,  for  Agnes  was  not 
yet  able  to  leave  her  sofa. 

Lady  Frances  greeted  her  with  an  affec- 
tionate embrace.  ^^My  dear  child,  is  it  pos- 
sible this  can  be  the  little  Alice  I  remember 
so  well  ?  I  should  never  have  recognized  you. 
Here  are  Constance  and  Georgie;  I  suppose 
3^ou  have  no  recollection  of  each  other  ?" 
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And  tliey  all  entered  the  house  together, 
and  were  warmly  greeted  by  Agnes,  who  was 
still  looking  pale  and  ill  from  the  effects  of 
her  accident.  Lady  Frances  sat  down  by  her 
side,  full  of  regrets  and  sympathy,  while  Con- 
stance, who  had  quite  laid  aside  her  listless, 
discontented  manner,  talked  kindly  to  Alice, 
who  was  rather  shy,  admiring  the  beautiful 
view  from  the  windows,  &c.  It  would  have 
been  a  curious  study  of  character  if  one  could 
have  read  the  innermost  thoughts  of  the  three 
new  arrivals,  all  apparently  so  happy  and 
friendly.  Lady  Frances's  were  something  after 
this  fashion:  '^I  am  agreeably  disajppointed. 
Both  girls  are  quiet  and  lady-like,  and  there 
is  no  pretension  in  their  dress  or  in  the  furni- 
ture of  the  room."  (Her  Ladyship  was  a  woman 
of  the  world,  and  knew  that  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  room  is  generally  a  pretty 
fair  index  of  the  character  of  its  owners.)  ^^  A 
little  more  style  is  wanting,  of  course,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  far  better  than  I  expected." 

Constance  was  saying  to  herself,  ^' What  a 
bore  it  is  having  to  talk  to  this  goose  of  a 
girl ;  she  does  not  seem  to  have  two  ideas  in 
her  head !     I  shan't  take  the  trouble  to  do  it 
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after  to-day."  And  Gcorgina  was  thinking, 
^^  What  a  lovely  face  Alice  has.  I  never  saw 
such  bright  golden  hair.  She  must  put  some- 
thing on  it — I  wonder  what  it  is.  Of  course 
she  would  not  divulge  the  secret  for  the  world. 
And  what  a  kind,  sensible  face  Agnes  has  !  I 
am  sure  I  shall  love  them  both." 

After  a  few  minutes,  tea  was  brought  in, 
and  then  Lady  Frances  rose,  and  proposed 
going  to  see  Mr.  Godolphin.  ^^  After  which, 
my  dear  Agnes,"  she  said,  ^^I  shall  go  to  my 
room  and  lie  down  till  dinner-time.  I  feel  a 
little  exhausted  with  the  heat."  And  she 
swept  out  of  the  room,  preceded  by  Alice,  who 
ran  on  to  show  the  way,  and  j)repare  her 
father  for  the  visit. 

'^  My  dear  Henry,  what  a  joy  to  meet 
again !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Frances,  advancing 
with  outstretched  hands. 

^^  I  am  surprised  you  think  it  a  joi/  to  see 
any  one  so  broken  down  in  health  as  I  am," 
grumbled  Mr.  Godolphin,  who  happened,  un- 
fortunately, to  be  in  one  of  his  worst  humours. 
''  How  do  you  do,  Fanny  ?  You  don't  look  a 
day  older,  of  course.  All  my  friends  seem  to 
have  got  the  secret  of  perpetual   youth   and 
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health — out  of  aggravation  to  me,  I  sup- 
pose." 

^'  But,  my  dear  Henry,  you  must  not  take 
too  gloomy  a  view  of  your  own  health,"  smiled 
her  Ladyship,  highly  gratified  by  the  compli- 
ment to  her  appearance.  ^^  You  are  not 
looking  the  least  ill,  I  assure  you." 

'^  I  dare  say  you  think  it 's  all  fancy," 
growled  Mr.  Gro dolphin,  whom  nothing  irri- 
tated so  much  as  to  throw  a  doubt  on  his 
serious  state  of  health. 

^^ Fancy!  oh  no,  dear  Henry;  but  invalids 
are  sometimes  a  little  apt  to  imagine — " 

^^Ah,  that's  it,  of  course;  no  doubt  you 
think  it 's  all  imagination." 

How  intolerable  he  is,  thought  Lady  Frances; 
but  she  only  said,  sweetly, — ^^  I  see  you  are 
tired,  dear  Henry,  so  I  will  not  remain  longer 
just  now.  Perhaps  you  will  feel  more  inclined 
for  a  chat  after  dinner." 

This  was  worse  than  all,  for  it  was  tanta- 
mount to  saying  he  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
Mr.  Godolphin  exclaimed,  impatiently, — ^ '  Don't 
talk  nonsense,  Frances ;  I  am  not  in  the  least 
tired.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  the  girls." 
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^' Dear  Agnes  seems  as  good  and  sweet  as> 
ever,"  replied  Lady  Frances,  gracefully  re- 
suming  her  seat;  ^' and  Alice  is  quite  lovely. 
My  dear  Henry,  you  have  a  treasure  in  that 
girl." 

^^  A  treasure  no  one  is  likely  to  appreciate 
down  here." 

^'Ah,  that  is  a  subject  I  wished  to  urge 
upon  you,  dear  Henry," — and  her  Ladyship 
bent  forw^ard  and  spoke  earnestly.  ^^  Yon 
must  really  allow  me  to  take  that  girl  back 
to  town  with  me,  if  only  for  one  season.  She 
will  make  a  sensation.  That  spirituelle  kind 
of  beauty  is  so  very  uncommon,  I  could  safely 
predict  that  she  would  shortly  make  a  bril- 
liant alliance,  suitable  for  one  of  your  ancient 
family  and  good  connexions." 

This  last  was  a  clever  thrust:  Lady  Frances- 
knew  that  one  of  Mr.  Godolphin's  weakest 
points  lay  in  the  antiquity  of  his  family.  The 
invalid  seemed  to  be  debating  with  himself, 
and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  a  hesitating 
tone.  '^  You  would  take  Agnes  too,  I  suppose  ; 
you  can't  separate  the  sisters  ?" 

^^  Ah,  I  wish  I  could  offer  a  room  to  dear 
Agnes  as  well ;  but  it  is  out  of  the  question. 
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We  shall  be  crowded  as  it  is.  Besides,  dear 
Henry,  I  really  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  both  your  daughters  at  once,  in 
your  precarious  state  of  health." 

^^  As  to  that,  my  old  friend,  Miss  Marjori- 
banks,  stays  here  often  by  the  month  together, 
and  she  could  look  after  me.  Well,  I  have  no 
objection  to  your  taking  Alice,  only  don't  keep 
her  too  long ;  and  mind  I  am  not  bothered 
about  money  for  London  outfits,  and  all  that." 

With  which  ungracious  jDermission  her  Lady- 
ship was  more  than  satisfied;  and  having  ex- 
acted a  promise  of  secrecy  from  '^dear  Henry" 
on  the  plea  that  the  girl  must  be  better 
acquainted  Avith  her  cousins  before  making  up 
her  mind  to  return  with  them,  she  gladly 
ended  the  interview,  and  retired  to  her  own 
room. 

The  evening  passed  off  pleasantly.  Georgina 
was  gifted  with  a  A^ery  beautiful  contralto  voice, 
and  delighted  her  cousins  with  one  song  after 
another,  till  the  clock  struck  eleven,  and  they 
all  retired  to  rest.  Constance  followed  her 
mother  to  her  room,  and  seated  herself  in  a 
comfortable  arm-chair,  w^hile  Ladv  Frances 
was  divested  of  her  heavy  silk  dress,  and  put  on 
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-a  pale  blue  caslimere  dressing-gown,  extremely 
comfortable  and  becoming.  She  then  laid  her- 
self on  the  sofa,  and  observed  languidly  to  her 
daughter, — ^^  I  don't  think  I  shall  remain  here 
beyond  Monday,  dear  child.  I  feel  so  unwell 
to-night, — quite  overcome." 

^^  Do  you  find  the  house  less  comfortable 
than  you  expected,  mamma  ? "  asked  Con- 
stance, who  understood  her  mother  pretty  well. 

^'No,  I  will  not  say  that.  On  the  contrary, 
Agnes  manages  better  than  I  expected ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  now  why  I  should  prolong 
my  stay :  the  purpose  for  which  I  came  is 
already  accomplished." 

^^  About  Alice?" 

^'  Yes,  it  is  all  settled  ;  your  uncle  has  given 
his  consent  to  her  returning  with  us,  only  do 
not  mention  it  just  yet  to  Agnes.  I  have  an 
idea  that  she  will  raise  difficulties.  I  forgot 
to  tell  you  of  the  interview  I  had  with  your 
uncle.  He  was  rather  more  uncivil  than  he 
used  to  be,  and  never  even  took  the  trouble 
to  inquire  after  Sir  Hugh.  By-the-bye,  Con- 
stance, I  am  much  pleased  with  the  way  you 
talked  to  Alice  this  evening;  you  seemed  on 
quite  intimate  terms." 
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^^I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  intimate 
terms,  mamma !  "  and  the  haughty  lip  curled 
scornfully.  ^^I  paid  the  child  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  as  you  wished  me  to  do  so.  She 
seems  a  good  little  thing ;  not  much  will  of  her 
own,  I  should  fancy,  and  easily  led." 

^^  What  a  mercy,"  murmured  her  Ladyship.. 
^'A  strong-minded,  self-willed  girl  is  my  pet 
aversion.     She  is  very  lovely,  Constance." 

^^  Do  you  think  so  ?  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  judge  of  a  girl  so  atrociously  dressed,  and 
with  her  hair  done  in  that  school-girl  fashion." 

^^I  heard  you  praising  her  coiffure  to-night,"' 
remarked  Lady  Frances,  with  a  sleejDy  smile. 

^^  Oh,  of  course,  one  must  be  civil,  -and  I 
was  at  my  wit's  end  for  something  to  say.  I 
see  you  are  tired,  mamma  ;  good-night."  And 
the  young  lady  retired  to  her  own  room,  where 
she  found  Parkins  in  a  high  state  of  indigna- 
tion at  having  to  stay  a  week  in  a  house  Avhere 
there  was  ^'  no  separate  table  for  the  hujDper 
servants,  and  not  even  an  'ousekeeper's  room." 
Meanwhile,  a  very  different  conversation  was 
going  on  in  Agnes's  room,  where  Alice  was 
engaged  in  bathing  the  injured  foot,  still  much 
swollen  and  discoloured. 
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^^  I  can't  tell  you  liow  pleased  I  am  with 
'Constance,"  she  said,  looking  up  in  her  sister's 
face.  ^^You  had  prepared  me  for  something 
so  different,  Agnes.  I  think  her  manner  is 
delightful ;  no  pride  or  coldness  about  her." 

Agnes  smiled.  ^^I  still  recommend  you  to 
make  Georgie  your  chief  friend,  dear,  though 
Constance  is  certainly  fascinating.  She  strikes 
me  as  being  more  triieJ^ 

''  You  do  not  think  Constance  insincere  ?" 

^^  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  her,  but  I  do  feel 
as  if  one  might  trust  Georgie.  I  must  not 
keep  you  up  any  longer,  dear  Alice ;  my  foot 
feels  quite  cool  and  comfortable  now." 

'^  One  word,  Agnes ;  is  not  Aunt  Frances 
handsome  ?  I  think  she  must  look  like  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  when  she  grew  older,  with  her 
large,  blue  eyes  and  gracious  yet  proud 
manner,  just  like  a  queen.  And  Constance 
a.nd  Greorgie  are  like  one's  ideas  of  Mary 
Hamilton  and  Mary  Seton.  I  think  they  are 
all  lovely  ;  good-night,  Agnes." 

From  this  conversation  it  may  be  inferred 
that  one,  at  least,  of  the  party  found  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  her  newly -found 
relatives. 
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The  next  day  was  Wednesday,  eliiu*cli  and 
scliool  day,  and  Alice  came  down  to  break- 
fast, hat  in  hand,  looking  as  cool  and  fresh 
as  a  daisy,  in  her  white  dress  and  pink 
ribbons. 

^^  Where  are  you  going  so  early,  Alice?" 
asked  Georgina. 

^^  I  must  be  at  the  school  by  nine  o'clock  to- 
day, so  I  brought  down  my  hat,  that  I  miglit 
start  directly  after  breakfast,  and  I  shall  go  on 
to  church  afterwards." 

^'  Unattended  ?"'  asked  Lady  Frances. 

^^  Oh,  yes;  I  always  walk  there  alone." 

•^Indeed  ?"  And  her  Ladyship's  eyes  grew 
suspicious. 

'^Unless  Mr.  Dalgetty  joins  me,  which  he 
often  does,  at  the  end  of  the  Church  Road,  and 
we  walk  up  to  the  school  together." 

^^Ah,  Mr.  Dalgetty  is  the  new  rector,  I 
]3resume  ?  I  think,  Agnes  "  (and  Lady  Frances 
turned  to  her  eldest  niece,  and  spoke  in  a  dis- 
pleased tone),  ''  I  think  it  would  be  more  fitting 
at  Alice's  age  if  she  were  not  allowed  to  roam 
about  the  country  with  no  better  protector 
than  this  young  clergyman." 

^^  Dear  aunt,  I  have  no  one  to  send." 
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^^  I  should  have  thought  Markham  might 
well  have  gone  with  Alice." 

^'  She  cannot  be  spared  in  the  early  morning, 
and  pajDa  has  never  made  any  objection  to 
Alice's  walking  alone  to  the  school.  It  is  such 
a  short  way." 

'^  Indeed,  then  I  can  say  no  more," — and 
Lady  Frances  leant  back  in  her  chair  with  an 
air  of  cold  displeasure,  and  did  not  vouchsafe 
another  remark  during  breakfast. 

About  an  hour  afterwards,  Greorgina,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  ojDen  window,  looked  up  at 
the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  gravel  path,  and 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  great  amusement, — 
^'  Oh,  Constance,  do  come  here,  did  you  ever 
see  such  an  extraordinary  figure?"  It  was 
Miss  Fairfax,  dressed  certainly  with  less  regard 
to  fashion  than  to  the  heat  of  the  weather  and 
her  own  convenience.  She  wore  a  very  large 
straw  hat,  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  broad  green 
ribbon,  and  a  loose  chintz  garment,  something 
like  what  our  ancestors  termed  a  bed-gown, 
which  was  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  white 
linen  girdle.  A  large  green  sunshade  and 
white  cotton  gloves  completed  this  eccentric 
attire. 
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She  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  ring,  but 
entered  the  room  by  the  open  window,  and 
having  kissed  Agnes,  advanced  towards  Lady 
Frances,  saying, — ^^I  knew  your  sister  very 
well,  madam,  but  you  have  probably  forgotten 
my  existence.     My  name  is  Margaret  Fairfax." 

^^  To  be  sure,  I  remember  you  perfectly,"  and 
Lady  Frances  shook  hands  with  cordiality. 

'^  That  is  not  likely,  madam,  for  I  only  saw 
you  once  in  my  life,  and  then  only  for  a  few 
minutes." 

Lady  Frances  coloured  slightly,  but  an- 
swered in  a  courteous  tone,  which  had  perhaps 
a  dash  of  sarcasm, — ^^  There  are  some  persons 
whom,  once  seen,  it  is  not  easy  to  forget. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  my  daughters." 

Georgina  came  forward  and  shook  hands ; 
Constance  bowed,  but  did  not  leave  her  com- 
fortable seat  on  the  sofa.  Miss  Fairfax, 
however,  walked  straight  up  to  her  and  said, — 
'^  I  hear  you  are  shortly  to  be  married,  young- 
lady.  I  beg  to  congratulate  you.  I  hope  you 
have  made  a  wise  choice." 

'^  Thank  you,"  and  another  frigid  bow,  but 
not  a  word  more  did  Constance  vouchsafe. 
Miss    Fairfax    glanced    sharply   at   her,    and 
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turned  away  to  speak  to  Georgina,  whose  blue 
eyes  were  dancing  with  merriment.  Agnes 
felt  greatly  relieved  when,  after  a  long  visit, 
she  took  leave  without  any  serious  contre-temps 
having  taken  place. 

Soon  after,  Alice  returned,  and  went  for 
a  long  walk  with  Constance,  a  step  which 
greatly  surprised  her  mother,  as  that  young 
lady  was  never  known  to  walk  half-a-dozen 
yards  in  London  unless  driven  to  it  by  stern 
necessity. 

The  two  girls  walked  down  to  the  sands, 
and  sat  in  a  shady  spot  under  the  cliff,  about 
two  miles  from  home,  the  tiny  waves  breaking 
close  to  their  feet  with  a  cool,  pleasant  sound. 
Constance  had  been  describing  some  of  the 
glories  of  a  London  season  to  her  cousin,  who 
listened  with  a  beating  heart  and  rapt  wonder- 
ing eyes.  At  last  she  said,  with  a  sigh, — 
^^  You  ought  to  be  a  happy  girl,  Constance; 
think  what  life  is  to  us  down  here — no  change, 
no  excitement,  scarcely  any  jDleasure."  (Oh, 
Alice,  and  three  days  ago  you  would  not  have 
exchanged  your  peaceful  lot  for  the  most 
brilliant  destiny  on  earth.) 

Constance  leant  forward   and  spoke  a  few 
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words  in  her  ear,  which  brought  the  crimson 
colour  to  Alice's  cheek,  as  she  exclaimed, — ^^  Is 
it  true  ?  Am  I  really  to  go  ?  Has  papa  given 
his  consent  ?  " 

'^  It  is  quite  true.  How  I  envy  you  your 
iirst  season  in  town,  Alice.  Everything  will 
be  so  new  to  you." 

And  the  cousins  talked  on  for  hours  till  it 
was  nearly  luncheon  time,  and  they  walked 
slowly  back  to  the  house.  Then  Alice  flew 
to  her  sister,  and  told  her  the  great  piece  of 
news. 

Agnes  was  not  much  surprised ;  she  seemed 
to  have  known  from  the  first  how  it  would  be  ; 
but  she  clasped  her  dearly-loved  sister  in  a 
tight  loving  embrace  as  she  murmured, — 
^^  You  will  not  stay  away  long,  Alice  darling, 
promise  me  that." 

And  Alice  promised. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  during  the  next 
few  days  of  Lady  Frances's  visit.  They  passed 
slowly  enough  to  all  the  party,  except,  perhaps, 
to  Agnes,  who  grudged  every  hour  of  her 
sister's  companionship.  Having  gained  her 
point,  Constance's  manner  underwent  a  con- 
siderable    change,     and     Alice     soon    found 
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Georgina  a  much  pleasanter  and  livelier 
comjDanion. 

On  Friday  Miss  Fairfax  called,  and  had  a 
long  talk  with  Alice  on  the  subject  of  Lady 
Frances's  invitation.  Alice  urged  that  it  could 
not  be  wrong  to  do  what  her  father  and  Agnes 
had  consented  to  her  doing. 

^^If  your  father  had  not  been  half  in  his 
dotage,  he  never  ivoidd  have  consented,"  was 
Miss  Fairfax's  strongly-worded  reply;  ^^and 
as  for  Agnes,  she  is  the  most  unselfish  creature 
that  ever  breathed;  but  you  know  what  her 
wishes  are.  I  have  a  letter  here  which  you 
shall  read ;  it  is  from  your  dear  mother, 
written  a  few  months  before  her  death,  in 
which  she  expresses  an  earnest  hoj)e  that 
neither  of  her  children  would  ever  enter 
London  society  under  the  care  of  her  sister 
Frances.     You  will  attend  to  this,  Alice." 

Alice  cried  and  pleaded,  but  would  not 
abandon  her  object,  and  the  interview  ended 
with  no  satisfactory  result,  and  a  good  deal 
of  irritation  on  both  sides. 

On  Sunday  morning  they  all  went  to  church 
— Lady  Frances  j)i'ofessedly  to  see  the  new 
clergyman^  Constance  because  she  thought  it 
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the  correct  tiling  to  do,  and  Georgina  because 
the  others  went,  and  she  did  not  care  to  be 
left  alone.  Whatever  might  be  thought  of 
Mr.  Dalgetty  in  private  life,  there  was  but  one 
ojiinion  in  Southj)ort  of  his  abilities  as  a 
preacher. 

Clear,  earnest,  and  unaffected,  he  seemed 
to  lose  all  his  nervous  self-consciousness  when 
in  the  pulpit,  and  sjDoke  with  a  force  and 
dignity  very  rare  in  so  young  a  man.  It  was 
strange  that  he  should  have  selected  for  his 
sermon  this  verse  in  the  twenty-second  chapter 
of  Jeremiah: — ^^  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead, 
neither  bemoan  him;  but  weep  sore  for  him 
that  goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more, 
nor  see  his  native  country."  The  sermon  had 
not  been  written  with  any  reference  to  Alice, 
but  with  an  idea  of  imj)arting  consolation  to 
some  lately  bereaved  families  in  the  town ;  but 
some  parts  were  singularly  applicable  to  one 
who,  like  her,  was  about  to  leave  a  happy 
home  and  friends  who  were  tried  and  true,  for 
a  new  and  untried  existence. 

Did  the  words  of  the  text  fall  with  a  melan- 
choly and  prophetic  significance  on  the  ears 
•of  any  of  the  party  ?     It  is  impossible  to  tell ; 
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but  even  Lady  Frances  lost  her  listless,  pre- 
occupied air,  and  Alice  listened  earnestly,  her 
golden  head  bowed  low  as  the  preacher  spoke 
of  the  danger  of  those  who  insisted  on  wilfully 
choosing  their  own  lot  in  life,  unthinking  of 
God's  commandments,  and  unheeding  of  His 
will. 

But  the  impression  soon  passed  off,  and  a 
walk  home  with  Georgina,  who  happened  to 
be  in  one  of  her  merriest  moods,  effectually 
dispelled  all  serious  thoughts  for  the  present. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dalgetty  called, 
with  a  message  from  Miss  Fairfax,  who  had 
not  visited  the  house  since  Alice's  rejection 
of  her  advice.  Agnes  told  him  of  her  sister's 
intended  visit  to  London.  He  heard  the  news 
with  his  usual  calmness,  though  a  close  ob- 
server might  have  seen  his  lip  quiver  and  his 
cheek  blanch,  as  one  who  has  received  a  heavy 
blow.  Lady  Frances  was  not  slow  to  note 
these  signs,  and  inwardly  congratulated  her- 
self that  her  visit  had  not  been  jDOstponed  for 
a  few  weeks.  However,  she  made  herself 
very  agreeable  to  the  yoimg  clergyman,  who 
paid  a  very  short  visit,  and  was  even  more  silent 
and  cold  than  ordinary. 
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When  lie  said  farewell  to  Alice,  his  voice 
trembled  a  little  as  he  wished  her  a  pleasant 
visit,  and  he  held  her  hand  in  a  close  grasp, 
which  seemed  as  if  it  never  would  miclose,  and 
such  a  loving,  yearning  light  in  his  eyes. 
Then,  as  if  suddenly  conscious  that  he  was 
acting  strangely,  he  dropped  the  fair  little 
hand  as  if  it  had  been  a  burning  coal,  bowed 
to  Lady  Frances,  and  went  out  —  into  the 
darkness. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Oh,  tliou  child  of  many  prayers, 

Life  hath  quicksands — life  hath  snares. 

Care  and  age  come  unawares. 
Bear  through  sorrow,  wrong  and  ruth, 
In  thy  heart  the  dew  of  youth, 
On  thy  lips  the  smile  of  truth. 

The  end  of  June,  and  the  height  of  the  London 
season.  The  trees  in  the  squares  had  lost  their 
bright  green  tinting,  and  were  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  dust,  and  the  toilettes  in  the  Park 
had  also  lost  something  of  their  first  freshness, 
as  well  as  the  fair  faces  which  belonged  to 
them. 

The  fatigues  of  an  unusually  hot  and  trying 
campaign  were  beginning  to  tell  on  the  elderly 
chaperones  as  well  as  on  their  young  charges, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  affected  Lady 
Frances  Lascelles.  Look  at  her  now  as  she 
sits  opposite  the  writing-table  in  her  prettily 
furnished    morning-room   in   Lowndes    Street. 
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The  fair,  haughty  face  has  scarcely  a  line  in 
it,  in  spite  of  her  forty-five  years,  and  just  now 
the  red  curved  lips  wear  a  smile  of  inward 
satisfaction,  which  adds  considerably  to  their 
beauty.  She  is  perusing  a  letter  from  her 
intended  son-in-law.  Lord  Braughton ;  let  us 
hojoe  that  it  contains  good  news. 

In  a  low  easy-chair,  near  her  Ladyship, 
sits  her  niece,  Alice  Godolphin,  considerably 
changed  by  her  three  weeks  of  London  fashion- 
able life.  The  golden  hair  is  no  longer 
arranged  in  neat  plaits  round  the  pretty  head, 
but  is  strained  back  from  the  fair  temples,  and 
rolled  into  a  lofty  chignon  behind — the  glory 
of  hair-dressers  and  ladies' -maids.  She  wears  a 
cool  morning-dress  of  blue  and  white  muslin, 
fashionably  trimmed  with  narrow  lace;  a  hand- 
some gold  locket,  and  pearl  drops  in  the  small 
ears.  But  the  cheeks  have  already  lost  their 
fresh  pink  bloom,  and  there  is  a  tired  look  in 
the  blue  eyes  that  never  used  to  be  there.  No 
wonder,  for  last  night  was  one  of  the  most 
crowded  balls  of  the  season,  and  the  girls  are 
naturally  much  fatigued  by  their  seven  hours  of 
hard  exercise,  to  say  nothing  of  hot  rooms  and 
much  excitement.     So  reasons  Lady  Frances; 
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and  if  Alice  is  more  exhausted  than  is  quite 
right  and  natural  after  her  fourth  ball,  it  is^ 
easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  her  short  experi- 
ence and  country  training. 

Georgina  strolled  into  the  room  in  her  riding- 
habit  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  door  opened,  and  ^^  Captain  Go  dol- 
phin "  was  announced.  A  young  man  of  about 
seven  and  twenty  entered  the  room  with  the 
easy  familiar  air  of  one  who  is  certain  of  being 
well  received. 

^^  Are  you  going  to  ride  with  us  this  morning, 
Reginald?"    asked   Georgina,  after   the  usual 

greetings. 

'^  No,  thanks ;  it 's  too  hot.     You  won't  want 

an  escort  if  you  join  the  Murray s.     I  should 

like  a  turn  under  the  trees.     Will  you  come 

into  the  Park,  Aunt  Frances  ?    The  air  will  do 

you  good." 

Lady  Frances  looked  at  Alice,  Avho  declined 

walking  on  the  plea  of  fatigue,  but  begged  that 

no  one  would  stay  at  home  for  her. 

So   her   Ladyship    left   the  room   to    dress, 

and  soon  after  Georgina  mounted  her  pretty 

chestnut,  and  rode  away  with  the  groom  behind 

her. 
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Alice  and  Captain  Godolpliin  were  left  alone, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  neither  of  tliem  spoke. 
Let  us  look  at  the  young  officer  as  he  stands  by 
the  writing-table,  amusing  himself  by  turning 
over  and  disarranging  Lady  Frances's  writing 
materials.  He  is  worth  looking  at,  for  he  is 
universally  considered  to  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  Guards,  some  say  in  the  army.. 
His  tall  graceful  figure,  straight  features,  and 
bright  dark  blue  eyes,  with  a  certain  haughty 
air  which  was  quite  natural  and  became  him 
admirably,  formed  a  tout  ensemble  that  had 
made  many  a  lady's  heart  ache — for  love,  and 
many  a  man's — for  envy.  There  was  a  certain 
resemblance  in  those  aristocratic  features  to 
the  earlier  portraits  of  Charles  the  First,  though 
there  was  certainly  no  resemblance  in  character 
between  the  ill-fated  Stuart  monarch  and  the 
gay  young  officer. 

Captain  Godolphin  was  a  distant  relation  of 
Alice's  father.  Lady  Frances  Lascelles  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  him  when  he  was  a  handsome 
Eton  boy,  and  had  allowed  him  to  presume 
upon  his  very  slight  connection  with  her  by 
calling  her  his  aunt,  and  her  daughters  his 
cousins.     It  had  been  a  matter  of  much  sur- 
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prise  in  fashionable  London  circles  that  so 
worldly- wise  a  woman  as  Lady  Frances  should 
have  allowed  her  daughters  to  grow  up  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  young  man  who  was 
really  no  relation  to  them,  and  ^^  still  the 
wonder  grew,"  for  as  years  passed  on,  and 
Constance  and  Greorgina  were  fast  growing 
up,  and  Reginald  entered  the  Guards,  no 
change  took  place, — Lady  Frances  still  treated 
him  with  affection,  and  encouraged  him  to 
consider  her  house  as  his  home  at  all  times. 

This  was  not,  however,  quite  so  extra- 
ordinary as  it  seemed  at  first  sight.  To  use 
a  vulgar  phrase,  Lady  Frances  ^^knew  her 
man,"  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  Reginald 
married  at  all,  it  would  be  an  heiress ;  neither 
of  her  daughters'  fortunes,  ample  as  they  were, 
would  be  anything  like  sufficient  for  him. 
Besides,  Constance  and  Georgina  had  learned 
to  look  upon  him  with  the  kindly,  friendly 
indifference  of  sisters;  so  Lady  Frances  felt 
herself  quite  secure,  and  rejoiced  that  she  was 
not  called  upon  to  separate  herself  from  old 
ties,  as  far  as  the  young  Guardsman  was  con- 
cerned. But  the  wisest  of  us  may  make  a  slip 
.sometimes,    and   Lady   Frances    had   made   a 
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false  move  in  allowing  Cajitain  Godolphin  to 
frequent  the  house  at  all  times  and  seasons 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  Alice's  intro- 
duction into  society.  Although  he  was  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  a  baronetcy  and  six  thousand 
a  year,  his  character  as  a  flirt  was  so  well 
established  that  the  most  sanguine  and  despair- 
ing of  London  mothers  had  alike  long  ceased 
to  consider  him  an  eligible  candidate  for  the 
matrimonial  market. 

But  Alice  knew  nothing  of  all  this ;  she  had 
seen  so  few  men,  and  in  her  eyes  he  was  a 
hero  of  romance,  a  Bayard,  sans  jpeur  et  sans 
reproche.  He  realized  all  that  she  had  hitherto 
only  dreamt  of  in  poems  and  the  old-fashioned 
novels  which  she  had  studied  in  the  long 
summer  evenings  at  SouthiDort.  She  would 
have  argued  with  Miranda,  that  ^^  nothing  ill 
can  dwell  in  such  a  temple."  At  present  it  was 
only  a  romantic  fancy  on  her  part,  but  these 
enthusiastic  admirations  are  dangerous  things 
for  little  country  girls.  Neither  Lady  Frances 
nor  Constance  perceived  this  growing  absorp- 
tion. They  had  come  to  consider  Eeginald 
Godolphin  so  completely  as  one  of  themselves, 
that  they  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  Alice 
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falling  in  love  with  old  Sir  Hugh  as  with 
her  handsome  cousin.  Strange,  unaccountable 
blindness;  but  these  things  happen  every 
<lay. 

To  return  to  the  present  occasion.  After  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  Alice  looked  up  and  asked 
Captain  Godolphin  to  draw  down  the  blind,  as 
the  light  hurt  her  eyes.  He  moved  to  obey, 
but  as  he  drew  near  to  the  window  his  foot 
caught  in  the  little  round  table,  and  overset  it, 
scattering  the  workbox  and  its  delicate  append- 
ages in  all  directions. 

^^  How  could  I  have  been  so  awkward !  "  he 
exclaimed,  with  much  vexation.  ^'  It  is  broken, 
I  fear."  The  ready  tears  filled  Alice's  eyes, 
for  the  workbox  had  been  a  gift  from  her 
sister,  and  she  valued  it  greatly.  ^^I  am  so 
very  sorry;  you  will  never  forgive  me,"  con- 
tinued Captain  Godolphin. 

Alice  smiled  through  her  tears. — '^  Pray  say 
no  more  about  it;  perhajDS  I  can  get  it  mended. 
This  was  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in  the 
box,  and  it  is  not  injured."  It  was  a  small 
ivory  miniature,  framed  in  dark  blue  velvet. 

^'  May  I  see  it  ?  "  asked  Captain  Godolphin, 
gently.       He   carried   it  to  the   window,  and 
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^azed  at  it  for  some  moments  with  deep  atten- 
tion. It  was  a  portrait  of  Alice's  mother,  Lady 
Mary  Godolphin.  There  was  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Alice  in  the  colouring  and  form  of 
feature,  but  the  expression  was  so  totally 
different  that  it  almost  destroyed  the  likeness. 
Alice's  pretty  blue  eyes  could  never  have  had 
the  depth  of  expression  which  distinguished 
Lady  Mary's,  and  her  rosebud  mouth  entirely 
lacked  the  firm  decision  which  characterized 
her  mother's.  Captain  Grodolphin  returned  the 
picture,  saying, — ^'  It  is  you.  Miss  Godolphin, 
ten  years  hence,  when  you  will  have  loved  and 
suffered." 

^^  Ah,"  said  she,  smiling,  ^^il  faut  souffrir 
p)Our  etre  belle." 
•  ^^No,"  he  replied,  warmly,  '^nothing  could 
make  you  more  beautiful  than  you  are;  but 
there  is  an  expression  in  that  face"  (and  he 
pointed  to  the  miniature  now  lying  open  on 
her  lap)  'Svhich  does  not  come  till  after  many 
years  of  sorrow,  generally  love  sorrow." 

Alice  knew  her  mother's  married  life  had  not 
been  very  happy,  and  she  gazed  sadly  on  the 
portrait,  which  had  now  a  fresh  interest  for 
her.     Then  she  looked  up  with  a  smile, — '^  I 
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hope,  then,  my  face  will  never  resemble  my 
mother's  more  than  it  does  now.  An  unhappy 
love !  What  a  terrible  thing !  Surely  it  come& 
to  very  few." 

'^  I  trust  it  may  never  come  to  you.'^ 

He  bent  forward,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice,  and  Alice  looked  up  in  surprise,  for  it 
was  the  first  really  serious  remark  she  had 
ever  heard  from  his  lips,  but  at  that  moment 
Lady  Frances  entered,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

^^  Take  care  of  yourself,  Alice,"  she  said, 
^'  and  get  well  rested  for  this  evening.  I  wish 
you  Avould  take  this  letter  up  to  Constance.  It 
is  from  Lord  Braughton,  and  she  will  like  to 
see  it."  And  her  Ladyship  sailed  away,  fol- 
lowed by  the  somewhat  reluctant  Captain,  who 
had  not  reckoned  on  the  doubtful  pleasure  of 
chaperoning  Lady  Frances  alone  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  Eow. 

That  afternoon,  as  Alice  returned  from  her 
drive,  she  found  a  small  square  parcel  lying 
in  the  hall  directed  to  her.  Some  instinct 
prompted  her  to  seize  it  and  rush  upstairs 
unjDerceived,  when  she  undid  the  numerous 
wrappings,  and   discovered  a  beautiful  inlaid 
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■workbox,  evidently  of  Indian  workmansliip. 
There  was  no  note  or  card  to  be  found,  though 
she  carefully  turned  over  each  layer  of  paper ; 
but,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it 
came  from  Captain  Godolphin,  as  an  atone- 
ment for  his  morning's  carelessness. 

'^  How  lovely  it  is,  and  how  very  kind  of 
him,"  thought  Alice.  ^^  Aunt  Frances  must 
see  it ; "  and  she  moved  towards  the  door, 
when  a  sudden  thought  came  into  her  mind, 
and,  instead  of  taking  it  downstairs,  she  placed 
it  in  a  drawer,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  ^^  No  one  shall  see  it,"  she 
murmured  to  herself.  ''  Aunt  Frances  might 
think  I  ought  not  to  keep  it,  and  Constance 
would  say  disagreeable  things.  I  will  tell 
Agnes  all  about  it  when  I  go  home."  And  she 
rang  the  bell  for  Parkins,  and  proceeded  to 
dress  for  the  business  of  the  evening. 

Very  lovely  did  Alice  look  that  night,  in  a 
pale  blue  dress,  and  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots 
in  her  golden  hair.  They  went  to  a  ball  that 
night  in  Berkeley  Square;  and  the  hostess.  Lady 
Eastcliffe,  gazed  with  undisguised  admiration 
at  the  young  debutante  as  she  was  introduced  to 
her,  and  whispered  to  her  aunt, — ''  You  arc  the 
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only  woman  in  London,  Frances,  who  would 
venture  on  bringing  out  a  girl  like  that,  with 
two  marriageable  daughters  of  your  own." 

Lady  Frances  smiled  serenely,  and  passed  on. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when  the  hostess  was 
at  liberty,  and  the  subject  was  again  discussed. 
Lady  Frances  observed  that  her  elder  daughter 
was  already  disposed  of;  and  Georgina  could 
not  be  considered  as  fairly  introduced  till  next 
spring.  ^^  So,"  she  continued,  ^^  I  judged  this 
a  favourable  moment  for  introducing  my  niece ; 
she  must  make  good  use  of  her  time  this  season, 
for  I  shall  not  give  her  another." 

^^  Jove,  what  a  pretty  girl!"  observed  a 
young  red-haired  man  to  Captain  Godolphin, 
as  he  was  making  his  way  through  the  crowded 
rooms.     ^^  Who  is  she  ?" 

^^My  cousin.  Miss  Godolphin;  don't  you  know 
them?" 

^^No;  wish  I  did.  Haven't  seen  anythmg 
so  nice  since  Miss  Courtwright  took  us  all  by 
storm  two  years  ago.  Litroduce  me,  will  you?" 

Captain  Godolphin  complied,  but  Alice  had 
no  dances  to  spare,  so  her  red-haired  admirer^ 
Lord  Danvers  by  name,  took  up  his  position  in 
a  corner  of  the  ball-room,   adjusted  his  eye- 
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glass,  and  amused  himself  by  staring  fixedly 
at  her,  with  an  air  of  well-bred  insolenee  only 
attainable  by  a  young  English  dandy  of  the 
first  water. 

When  Alice  returned  to  her  seat,  after  the 
next  round  dance,  she  found  Lady  Frances 
conversing  with  a  tall,  dark  young  man,  of  un- 
mistakably military  appearance,  whom  she 
introduced  as  Major  Bartram.  His  pleasant, 
dark  sensible  eyes  met  hers  for  a  moment ;  then 
the  band  struck  up  the  '^  Soldaten  Lieder,"  and 
he  moved  away  to  claim  his  partner. 

^^  A  remarkably  nice  young  man,  my  dear," 
whispered  her  Ladyship  in  Alice's  ear;  ^^  mind 
you  give  him  a  dance  if  he  asks  you." 

^^  I  am  afraid  my  card  is  quite  full,  aunt. 
I  have  just  refused  a  friend  of  Captain  Godol- 
phin's,  Lord  Danvers." 

^^  You  little  goose,"  muttered  Lady  Frances, 
^'  what  does  it  signify  if  you  have  a  dance  to 
spare  or  not  ?  Can't  i^eojAe  forget  their  engage- 
ments sometimes,  or  lose  your  card,  if  it  is 
necessary.  Lord  Danvers  is  a  very  delightful 
person ;  I  knew  his  mother  well.  He  inherited 
all  the  Easton  property.  Pray,  do  not  refuse 
him  a  second  time." 
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In  Lady  Frances's  vocabulary,  a  ^Wery  nice 
young  man"  generally  implied  eight  hundred  a 
year  at  least  and  expectations;  a  ^^  most  agree- 
able man"  might  be  understood  to  mean  a 
prospective  title  and  a  good  income ;  while  *^  a 
very  delightful  person"  never  meant  less  than 
an  earldom  and  several  thousands  a  year. 

The  next  dance  was  claimed  by  Captain 
Godolphin ;  and  as  Alice  leant  on  his  arm,  and 
they  walked  down  the  long  ball-room,  many 
eyes  w^ere  turned  upon  them,  and  many  low 
murmurs  of  admiration  might  have  been  heard. 
But  Alice  had  no  ears  for  any  such  praises. 
Was  she  not  leaning  on  his  arm,  listening  to 
his  voice,  and  earth  seemed  to  have  no  greater 
or  more  intoxicating  pleasure  to  offer.  She 
was  passing  through  the  first  and  most  bewilder- 
ing stage  of  ^^  Love's  young  dream." 

And  had  Captain  Godolphin  no  tender 
feelings  for  the  beautiful  girl  who  showed  so 
artlessly  her  intense  admiration  for  himself. 
Most  certainly  he  had.  He  admired  her  very 
much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  he  had  ever 
seen;  but  marriage — the  idea  never  entered  his 
head. 

Nor  did   he  deliberately  intend   to  behave 
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badly  to  her.  She  was  a  very  pretty  little  girl, 
and  it  was  great  fun  to  see  her  large  blue  eyes 
looking  up  at  him  with  as  much  reverence  as  if 
he  had  been  a  demi-god,  her  fair  cheeks  flush- 
ing with  delighted  surprise  if  he  addressed  the 
smallest  compliment  to  her.  Such  perfect  igno- 
rance (of  the  world)  and  simplicity  he  had 
never  met  with  before,  and  there  was  a  piquancy 
about  it  which  formed  for  the  time  a  powerful 
attraction  to  the  blase  young  Guardsman. 

Take  care,  Captain  Grodolphin,  such  fragile 
toys  are  too  precious  for  you  to  play  with. 
That  loving  heart  which  you  are  winning  so 
easily  will  love  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  that 
tenderly,  devotedly,  and /or  ever, 

^^1  must  thank  you  for  sending  me  that 
beautiful  workbox.  Captain  Grodolphin,"  said 
she,  as  they  passed  from  the  hot  ball-room  into 
the  conservatory.  ^^It  is  very  much  hand- 
somer than  the  one  you  broke  this  morning." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  he  replied,  looking 
into  her  blue  eyes.  '^  I  brought  it  from  India 
some  years  ago,  when  I  went  out  with  the  — th." 

^'I  wonder  it  has  not  been  given  to  some 
other  lady  before  this ;  I  suppose  you  kept  it 
locked  up,  or  many  would  have  envied  it." 
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'^  I  would  not  give  it  to  every  one"  lie  replied. 
^^  Once  I  used  to  think  my  wife  should  use  it, 
if  I  ever  married.  As  it  is,  it  has  not  gone 
out  of  the  family.  I  look  upon  you  as  a  cousin, 
Miss  Godolphin." 

She  did  not  answer,  for  at  that  moment 
a  lady  and  gentleman  entered  the  conservatory 
and  advanced  towards  them. 

^^  I  was  looking  for  you,  Godolphin,"  said 
the  gentleman,  who  was  Major  Bartram. 
^'  Lady  Frances  wishes  Miss  Godolphin  to  join 
her  at  once,  as  she  is  going  home.'' 

^^  Home  so  early,"  exclaimed  Alice. 

^'Yes,  I  believe  Miss  Lascelles  is  not  very 
well ;  the  heat  of  the  room,  or  something." 

'^  I  will  go  at  once,"  said  Alice;  and  they 
returned  to  the  ball-room  to  find  Constance 
looking  very  white  and  faint,  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  sympathizing  friends,  armed  with 
fans  and  scent-bottles,  Lady  Frances  standing 
at  a  little  distance,  giving  orders  about  the 
carriage,  and  looking  much  more  annoyed  than 
sympathizing. 

After  some  delay,  the  carriage  was  an- 
nounced and  the  Lascelles  party  drove  home, 
Constance  still   looking   white   and   ill.  Lady 
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Frances  very  cross,  and  Alice  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight,  owing  to  a  certain  loving 
squeeze  of  the  hand  she  had  lately  experienced, 
.and  a  sentence  which  was  still  sounding  in  her 
ears,  ^^  Good-bye,  Miss  Godolphin,  I  shall 
count  the  hours  till  we  meet  to-morrow. '^ 
Light  words,  lightly  spoken;  had  Captain 
Godolphin  known  how  fondly  they  would  be 
remembered  by  this  foolish  girl,  perhaps 
in  very  pity  he  might  not  have  uttered 
them. 

Surely  in  love,  as  in  fishing.  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  sarcasm  often  holds  good,  with  a 
slight  alteration — a  knave  at  one  end,  a  fool 
at  the  other.  Yet  Captain  Godolphin' meant 
no  serious  harm.  He  was  only  young  and 
thoughtless,  and  perhajDS  a  little  selfish. 

^^  Going  home,  Godolphin?"  asked  Major 
Bartram,  a  little  later  in  the  evening. 

'^Yes;  I  shall  walk,  it's  a  lovely  night. 
Have  a  cigar,  old  fellow  ?  " 

And  the  two  friends  walked  down  the  square, 
side  by  side,  not  sorry  to  escape  from  the 
heated  ball-room,  with  all  its  attractions,  into 
the  freshness  of  the  calm,  star-lit  night. 

"You  are  paying   that  pretty  Miss  Godol- 
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phin  a  good  deal  of  attention,"  observed  the 
Major,  at  length.  '^  Anything  serious  this 
time?" 

'^  You  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ask, 
Bartram,"  was  the  somewhat  testy  answer. 
'^  The  girl  is  nice  enough,  but  she  hasn't 
a  farthing.  I  must  marry  money,  and  that 
soon,  or  you  will  shortly  see  a  paragraph  in 
the  Moiniing  Post  announcing  the  lamentable 
disajDpearance  of  Captain  Godolphin  from  so- 
ciety, owing  to  his  detention  in  the  Queen's 
Bench." 

'^  Can't  your  uncle  help  you  ?" 

'^He  says  he  has  paid  my  debts  five  times- 
already,  and  declines  to  do  it  again.  To  do 
the  old  fellow  justice,  I  believe  he  is  badly  off 
for  ready  money  himself.  The  only  way  he 
can  help  me  is  by  ^  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coil' 
altogether,  and  that  he  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  doing." 

^^  He  is  an  old  man,  is  he  not  ?" 

^^  Old !  I  should  think  so.  He  has  not  a 
tooth  in  his  jaws,  or  a  hair  on  his  head.  And 
what  pleasure  he  can  have  in  life  I  can't 
understand,  but  he  clings  to  it  like  a  limpet  to 
a  rock.     Four  times,  at  least,  during  the  past 
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year  he  has  been  at  the  point  of  death;  but 
these  ancient  fossils  have  as  many  lives  as  a 
cat.  I  heard  from  him  on  Thursday,  and  he 
says  he  is  remarkably  well ;  has  just  dismissed 
his  doctor,  and  hopes  to  come  up  to  town  for 
the  fag  end  of  the  season.  Cheering,  isn't 
it?" 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Godolphin,  but 
you  will  not  mend  matters  by  breaking  that 
little  girl's  heart." 

''  You  are  growing  sentimental,  Bartram.. 
It 's  that  villainous  champagne  ;  I  feel  quite 
low  myself." 

^^  I  am  in  earnest,  Godolphin.  That  girl  is 
not  to  be  played  with.  I  am  something  of 
a  physiognomist,  and  I  read  in  her  face  that 
some  day  she  will  love  ^  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.'  Leave  these  innocent  young  things^ 
alone ;  they  are  not  fair  game." 

^^  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  advice."  And 
Captain  Godolphin  stopped  abruptly  before 
the  Guards'  Club.  ^^  I  am  going  in  here.  AYill 
you  come  ?" 

'^  No,  thanks.  I  am  due  at  Lady  Aston's.. 
Good-night." 

''  Good-night." 
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And  tliey  parted  more  coldly  than  they  had 
•done  for  many  years. 

It   was  a  strange  chance  that  had  thrown 
these  two  men  together.     More  opposite  cha- 
racters   never    existed.     Major   Bartram    was 
highly  principled,  steady,  just  and  honourable 
in  all  his   dealings;    in   short,   a   good   man. 
Captain    Godolphin    was     selfish,    dissipated, 
careless,  if  not  actually  sceptical,  on  religious 
points,  and  most  inordinately  vain.     Perhaps 
the  last  sj)ark  of  real  worth  that  existed  in  his 
nature  would  have  been  extinguished  if  he  had 
lost  the  friendship  of  Major  Bartram,  and  he 
clung   to   that   early   attachment   as   men   do 
cling  to  the  last  pure  and  holy  feeling   that 
remains  to  them  from  their  infancy.     And  for 
Major  Bartram — did  he  see  in  the  world-har- 
dened nature  of  the  younger  officer  a  germ  of 
better  things  that   might   blossom   some   day 
under  the  genial  influence  of  a  wise  friendship, 
but  would  be  lost  for  ever  if  left  entirely  to 
itself? 

However  it  might  be,  they  loved  each  other 
dearly;  and  much  as  Reginald  Godolphin 
needed  money,  he  would  cheerfully  have  given 
up  all  hope  of  ever  inheriting  his  uncle's  pro- 
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perty,  had  such  a  sacrifice  been  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  his  friend.  They  went  to  rest 
that  night  with  the  mutual  determination  that 
no  ^^fool  of  a  girl"  should  interfere  to  mar 
their  old  friendship.  A  wise  resolve,  had  it 
only  been  kept. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Seeing  all  our  guilt  and   weakness,    looking    down  witb 

pitying  eyes, 
For  the  foolish  things  we  cling  to,   and  the  Heaven  that 

we  despise. 

From  "  Guardian  Angels."    Lyra  Anglicana. 

Letter  from  Alice  to  Agnes. 

"  106,  Lowndes  Street,  June  30th. 

*^  My  Dearest  Agnes, — I  received  your  letter 
on  Monday,  and  ought  to  have  answered  it 
before,  but  I  have  so  little  time  for  anything 
in  this  bustling  place.  The  days  fly  like 
magic,  and  one  has  ^  nothing  to  show '  for 
them,  as  Miss  Fairfax  would  say.  A  great 
part  of  the  morning  I  spend  in  resting  for  the 
fatigues  of  the  evening,  which  are  sometimes 
very  great.  On  Wednesday  night  we  went 
to  three  balls,  one  after  the  other,  and  I  was« 
good  for  nothing  till  the  afternoon  of  the  next 
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day.  I  think  it  is  the  not  being  used  to  low 
dresses  that  has  given  me  a  troublesome  cough, 
and  I  am  much  thinner  even  in  these  few  weeks, 
but  otherwise  I  feel  quite  well.  Last  night  we 
were  at  Lady  Eastcliffe's  dance,  but  had  to 
come  home  early,  as  Constance  fainted,  or 
♦something  like  it. 

^^  She  is  not  in  good  spirits,  which  I  wonder 
at,  as  Lord  Braughton  has  written  to  say  he  is 
€oming  home  much  sooner  than  was  expected. 
I  dare  say  they  will  be  married  before  August. 
We  see  very  little  of  Georgie,  except  in  the 
morning,  when  she  rides  with  us.  Her  time 
is  taken  up  a  good  deal  with  masters ;  Aunt 
Frances  says  she  does  not  want  her  to  be  seen 
much  this  season,  in  order  that  she  may  '  burst 
fresh  on  the  world '  next  year,  when  she  will 
be  introduced.  I  must  tell  you  a  thing  which 
happened  last  night,  which  has  made  me  care 
for  Aunt  Frances  so  onuch  more  than  I  did 
before.  She  gave  me  leave  to  turn  over  her 
jewel  case  while  she  dressed  for  dinner,  and  I 
liappened  to  touch  the  spring  of  a  tiny  secret 
drawer,  in  which  lay  two  little  locks  of  hair 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  silver  paper.  I  asked 
her  whose  hair  it  was,  and  her  face  changed  in 
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a  moment,  and  grew  so  pale  and  sad,  as  she- 
took  them  from  me,  and  said, — ^  This  dark 
hair  was  cut  from  the  head  of  my  little  Hugh, 
who  died  when  he  was  two  years  old  ;  and  this 
golden  cm4  belonged  to  his  little  brother 
Arthur,  who  only  lived  a  few  months.'  I  had 
never  heard  of  them,  and  I  did  not  like  to  ask 
more,  there  was  something  so  mournful  in  the 
way  she  said, — ^  It  is  more  than  twenty  years 
ago.  Put  them  away,  Alice  ;  I  never  look  at 
them  now.'  And  she  turned  to  the  glass  and 
began  to  put  on  her  rouge,  and  talk  of  other 
subjects  in  her  usual  way  ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
find  she  has  one  soft  place  in  her  heart.  I  had 
almost  doubted  it. 

^^  You  must  not  think  from  this  that  she  m 
not  kind  to  me  ;  she  has  given  me  some  lovel}^ 
dresses,  and  pays  for  everything  I  want;  but 
I  did  not  fancy  she  could  have  loved  anything 
so  much  as  she  must  have  loved  those  two  dear 
little  boys. 

^^We  see  very  little  of  Uncle  Hugh;  he 
is  generally  at  the  House.  We  went  to  the 
Ladies'  Gallery  to  hear  a  debate  last  Tues- 
day; Aunt  Frances  took  Constance  and  me. 
I  can't  say  my  reverence  for  the  High  Court 
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of  Parliament  was  very  much  increased  by 
what  I  saw.  We  were  rather  early,  so  we 
walked  through  the  House  before  going  up- 
stairs ;  and,  of  course,  I  imagined  that  the  few 
members  who  were  sitting  about  on  the  green 
leather  benches  were  discussing  the  weighty 
affairs  of  the  nation. 

'^  However,  one  couple  that  we  passed  were 
disputing  the  price  of  oysters,  and  another 
pompous-looking  gentleman  was  telling  a  long 
story  about  an  accident  which  had  hapjDened 
to  his  wife's  j)ony-chaise.  Of  course,  the  real 
business  had  not  commenced,  but  still  it 
seemed  incongruous  to  hear  such  common- 
place subjects  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Parliament. 

'^  A   Colonel made  a   long   speech, 

during  which  the  appearance  of  the  House 
reminded  me  of  the  description  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  animals  in  ^  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land,' — '  the  creatures  paid  no  attention.' 
Some  members  were  fast  asleep  (I  counted 
seven),  some  were  talking,  and  a  great  man}' 
were  walking  about,  and  going  in  and  out. 
You  will  be  tired  of  this  long  scrawl,  dear 
Agnes,  and  my  hand  shakes  so  that  you  will 
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hardly  be  able  to  read   it.      My  love  to  dear 
pa-pa. 

'^  Your  loving  sister, 

^^  Alice. 

^'  How  is  Mr.  Dalgetty  ?  I  have  heard  no 
sermons  like  his  since  I  left  home." 

This  letter  arrived  at  Southport  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  following  day,  and  Agnes  read  it 
aloud  to  Miss  Fairfax,  who  happened  to  be 
calling  at  the  time. 

^^  Not  a  word  about  coming  home,"  was  that 
lady's  first  comment  on  the  letter. 

'^  No,"  said  Agnes,  rather  sadly.  ^^  I  should 
be  sorry  for  her  to  hm-ry  away  when  she  is 
enjoying  herself  so  much.  And  there  is  no 
need ;  papa  is  pretty  well,  better  than  when 
.she  left." 

^^  There  is  another  thing  I  notice,"  continued 
Miss  Fairfax.  ^^  Her  former  letters  have  been 
fall  of  that  Captain  Godolphin ;  how  he  looked, 
where  he  went,  what  he  said,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  She  has  now  ceased  to  mention  him  at 
all,  and  yet  I  am  certain  he  is  often  there.  It 
is  not  a  good  sign,  Agnes;  that  child  wants 
looking  after." 
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^^  I  am  more  mieasy  about  lier  cougli." 

^^  Yes,  yom'  mother's  cliildren  should  be 
careful  of  any  tendency  to  lung  disease.  Her 
Ladyship  would  never  notice  it,  if  she  were 
coughing  herself  into  her  grave.  I  see  only  one 
thing  to  be  done,  Agnes.  I  will  go  up  to  town 
to-morrow  and  see  her;  take  a  return  ticket 
if  possible,  and  be  back  here  on  Saturday." 

^^  It  would  be  a  great  relief,  but  the  trouble 
— the  expense,  dear  Miss  Fairfax ;  I  could  not 
ask—" 

^^  You  have  not  asked,  my  dear;  I  have 
made  up  my  mind.  I  shall  see  your  sister 
to-morrow ;  and  if  she  is  looking  ill  or  worried, 
I  shall  bring  her  back  with  me." 

^^  You  will  let  me  write  a  line  to  say  you  are 
coming  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  would  rather  you  did 
not." 

^^  But  Alice  may  be  out." 

^^  Then  I  shall  wait  till  she  comes  in." 

It  was  of  no  use  to  argue  further,  and  Agnes 
thanked  her  old  friend  heartily  for  her  kind- 
ness, and  went  upstairs  to  read  Alice's  letter  to 
her  father,  who  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

G 
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On  her  way  home  Miss  Fairfax  called  in  at 
Mr.  Dalgetty's  lodging,  to  ask  for  his  escort 
to  the  station  on  the  following  morning.  To 
these  simple  country  folk,  a  journey  to  London 
seemed  nearly  as  formidable  an  undertaking 
as  a  voyage  to  India  to  us  Londoners.  Mr. 
Dalgetty  assented  at  once,  the  more  gladly 
when  he  heard  her  errand. 

'^  I  trust  you  have  no  reason  to  be  uneasy 
about  Miss  Alice?"  he  asked. 

Miss  Fairfax  glanced  at  his  anxious  face, 
and  answered  warity,  mindful  of  a  certain 
interview  that  had  taken  place  fL\Q  weeks  ago. 

'^  Well,  no,  I  don't  know  that  we  have. 
Agnes  is  fidgetting  about  her  being  away  so 
long.  I  go  up  chiefly  to  relieve  her  mind, 
and  settle  a  day  for  Alice's  return.  Good 
evening." 

And  she  departed,  leaving  the  young  clergy- 
man with  a  heart  full  of  anxious  fears  and 
forebodings.  A  friend  may  be  deceived,  a 
lover  never ;  and  he  read  in  Miss  Fairfax's 
honest  face  a  deeper  anxiety  than  was  ex- 
pressed by  her  cheerful  words. 

The  afternoon  of  the  next  day  was  one  of 
the  hottest  of  the  season.     In  Lady  Frances's 
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4rawing-room  the  blinds  were  all  drawn  down, 
and  the  doors  wide  open,  and  yet  the  atmo- 
sphere was  oppressively  hot.  Constance  re- 
clined on  the  sofa,  her  head  turned  away  from 
the  light,  her  pm^e  pale  profile  standing  out  in 
relief  against  the  crimson  cushion.  The  young 
lady  was  enjoying  an  afternoon  siesta.  Alice 
was  leaning  back  in  her  favourite  easy-chair, 
her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  general 
aspect  one  of  quiet  enjoyment.  Near  her,  by 
the  fire-place,  stood  Captain  Godolphin,  his 
handsome,  dark  head  occasionally  bent  towards 
her,  as  he  turned  over  the  pages  of  a  photo- 
graph-book, and  made  his  somewhat  free  com- 
ments on  its  contents.  Away  from  the  others, 
at  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  sat  Lady 
Frances  and  Lady  Eastcliffe,  in  close  consulta- 
tion. Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  their 
conversation. 

'^  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Frances,"  says  Lady 
Eastcliffe,  ^Hhere  is  no  doubt  that  what  I  tell 
you  is  the  case.  The  young  man  admires  her 
immensely.  He  said  to  me  the  other  night, 
'  That  girl  has  the  most  perfect  face  I  ever 


isaw.' " 
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That  is  an  unusual  admission  certainly/' 
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sighed  Lady  Frances.     ^^  The  young  men  of 
the     present     day    are     so     undemonstrative^ 
'  rather   nice-looking '  is  the  utmost  one    can 
ever  get  from  them  now." 

'^  Depend  uj)on  it,  it  is  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight.  A  rare  thing,  I  grant  you,  in  this  gene- 
ration, but  I  have  seen  enough  of  yoimg  men 
to  be  able  to  tell  pretty  well  when  they  are  in 
earnest  and  when  they  are  not.  You  may  make 
your  niece  Lady  Danvers  if  you  choose.  But 
remember,  Frances  (and  the  speaker  lowered 
her  voice),  a  man's  foes  are  often  of  his  own 
household.  I  mistrust  that  Captain  Godolphin." 

'^  Reginald  ?  Oh,  he  is  a  safe  man ;  it  is  all 
play  on  his  part." 

'^  Possibly,  but  is  it  on  hers  ?     Look." 

The  two  ladies  turned  their  heads  simul- 
taneously, and  beheld  a  j)retty  tableau.  Cap- 
tain Godolphin  had  detached  a  sprig  of  forget- 
me-not  from  the  tiny  bouquet  in  his  coat,  and 
was  holding  it  to  Alice's  eyes,  to  ^^  match  their 
colour,"  he  said.  She  was  looking  down,  her 
lips  trembling,  her  cheeks  glowing,  while  he 
murmured  some  tender  words  not  audible  at 
that  distance. 

Lady  Frances  bit  her   lip.     ^^  Alice,    dear, 
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will  you  come  and  fill  up  these  dinner-cards 
for  me?"  she  said,  in  her  usual  sweet  voice, 
but  with  a  tone  of  command  that  showed  she 
meant  to  be  obeyed. 

Alice  rose,  and  just  at  that  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  '^  Miss  Fairfax  "  was  announced. 
Lady  Eastcliffe  uttered  a  smothered  exclama- 
tion, and  well  she  might.  The  good  lady's 
dress  was  not  materially  altered  since  it  was 
last  described  in  these  pages.  The  print  bed- 
gown was,  however,  nearly  covered  by  a  round 
black-silk  cape  trimmed  with  fringe,  which 
might  have  been  fashionable  twenty  years  ago, 
and  the  large  hat  was  replaced  by  a  straw 
bonnet,  of  unusual  shape  and  size,  ornamented 
with  a  green  gauze  veil.  The  dress  was  not 
unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to  a  lady  of  her 
years,  and  it  was  cool  and  comfortable,  though 
somewhat  eccentric  in  these  days  of  enormous 
€rinolines  and  invisible  bonnets. 

After  a  while.  Lady  Frances  proposed  that 
Alice  should  take  her  friend  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  give  her  some  luncheon ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  she  turned  to 
Lady  Eastcliffe,  and  said,  in  a  vexed  tone, — 
^^All   my  work   will   now   be   undone.     That 
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female  Guy"  (when  Lady  Frances  was  out 
of  temper  her  expressions  were  not  always 
choice)  ^^has  come  to  take  her  home.  I  am 
convinced  of  it." 

'^You  will  not  allow  that,  surely,"  said 
Captain  Godoljohin,  coming  forward. 

'^  It  is  no  affair  of  yours,  Reginald,"  was  the 
sharp  reply.  ^^  I  can  only  say  it  will  be  a  very 
disres]3ectful  and  ungrateful  way  of  treating  me^ 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  had." 

Lady  Eastcliffe  broke  in  with  some  soothing 
words,  and  her  Ladyship  calmed  down  by 
degrees  when  she  had  fully  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  be  justified  in  detaining  her 
niece  till  her  sister  came  in  person  to  fetch 
her.  ''And  that,"  she  said,  triumphantly,  ''is 
next  to  imjDOSsible,  for  her  father  will  never 
allow  her  the  money  for  the  journey." 

Meanwhile,  a  scarcely  less  uncomfortable 
conversation  was  taking  place  in  the  dining- 
room. 

"My  dear  Alice,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  while 
disposing  of  her  j)late  of  cutlets,  "Agnes  is 
anxious  that  you  should  ^x  a  day  for  coming 
home.  Shall  I  tell  her  that  she  may  expect 
you  next  week  ?" 
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^'  Next  week !"  said  Alice,  in  an  extinguished 
voice.  ^^  Agnes  has  not  mentioned  any  time 
to  me  in  her  letters." 

^^Nor  has  she  to  me,  but  I  know  what  her 
wishes  are.  Give  me  a  potato,  Alice,  and  tell 
me  who  that  young  man  is  I  saw  upstairs." 

What  a  flood  of  colour  rushed  over  Alice's 
cheeks !  She  stooped  down  to  pick  a  crumb  off 
the  carj)et  as  she  answered, — ^^  That  is  Captain 
Godolphin." 

^^I  thought  so.  My  dear,  why  are  you 
groping  under  the  table  ?  It  makes  you  cough. 
How  are  you  feeling  now  as  to  health  ?" 

^^  Better,  I  think.  My  cough  is  very  trouble- 
some at  night,"  answered  Alice,  much  relieved 
by  the  change  of  subject. 

'^  Any  pain  in  your  side  ?" 

"  Not  much,  only  at  times.  It  is  not  of  any 
consequence.  Dear  Miss  Fairfax,  surely  you 
did  not  come  all  this  way  just  to  see  after  my 
health?" 

'^  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  I  can  afford 
the  time  very  well.  Who  is  that  painted  woman 
upstairs?" 

^'  Lady  Eastcliffe.  We  were  at  her  ball  on 
Thursday  night." 
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''  Where  you  danced  with  Captain  Godol- 
phin,  I  presume." 

Again  that  rush  of  colour.  This  time  it  was 
noted  by  Miss  Fairfax,  who  pushed  away  her 
unfinished  luncheon,  and,  leaning  forward,  said 
earnestly, — ^'We  are  old  friends,  Alice.  Tell 
me,  has  that  young  man  been  paying  you  any 
particular  attentions  ?  " 

^^No;  oh,  no."  Pride,  fear,  shyness,  all 
prompted  the  quick  denial,  but  Alice's  cheeks 
grew  white  as  death  as  she  uttered  her  first 
deliberate  falsehood. 

'^  Ah,  that  is  well,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  in  a 
relieved  tone.  She  never  thought  of  doubting 
Alice's  perfect  truth.  ^^  I  feared  it  might  have 
been  so,  and  the  young  man  does  not  bear 
a  very  high  character.  I  have  heard  of  him 
from  my  friend  Mrs.  Bartram.  By-the-bye,  she 
has  a  son  in  London.     Have  you  met  him  ?" 

^^  We  have  just  been  introduced." 

Another  hour  passed  in  quiet  talk,  and  then 
Miss  Fairfax  rose.  ^^  Well,  my  child,  you  are 
looking  better  than  I  expected,"  said  she.  ^^I 
wish  I  could  have  persuaded  you  to  fix  a  day 
for  returning  home.  It  would  have  been  glad 
news  to  take  back  to  Agnes." 
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^^  I  will  consult  Aunt  Frances,  and  write  to 
you.     Good-bye,  dear  Miss  Fairfax." 

^^  Good-bye,  Alice.  I  wish  you  were  return- 
ing with  me.  I  have  a  feeling  that  it  would  be 
better  for  you.  But  I  am  relieved  on  one  point 
at  least;"  and,  with  many  kind  words,  she  took 
her  departure,  and,  when  the  door  fairly  closed 
upon  her,  Alice  threw  herself  on  the  sofa  in  an 
irrepressible  burst  of  tears.  Poor  child !  a 
career  of  deception  was  the  only  one  open  to 
her  now,  and  she  felt  it  bitterly. 

The  next  day.  Miss  Fairfax  returned  to 
South^^ort,  and  gave  Agnes  a  full  account  of 
her  visit.  ^'  I  did  not  press  her  to  return  with 
me,"  she  said,  ^^I  saw  it  would  be  of  no  use." 

^^You  did  quite  right,"  said  Agnes.  ^^  It 
must  be  left  to  herself."  But  her  pillow  that 
night  was  wet  with  many  tears — no  unusual 
thing  now. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Like  cliflfs  which  have  been  rent  asunder, 
They  stood  aloof — the  scars  remaining, 
But  neither  rain,  or  frost,  or  thunder, 
Shall  ever  do  away,  I  ween. 
The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Coleridge. 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  two  gentlemen  Avere 
sitting  in  close  consultation  in  a  small  but 
luxuriously  furnished  apartment  in  St.  James' s^ 
Street.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Major  Bartram, 
was  seated  by  the  table,  examining  a  formidable- 
looking  pile  of  bills  and  j)aj)ers,  an  anxious, 
harassed  look  on  his  kind  face,  never  brought 
there  by  his  own  troubles.  Near  him,  in  an 
easy  -  chair,  sat  Captain  Go  dolphin,  a  cigar 
between  his  lips.  Ah  !  he  looks  very  different 
now  to  the  light-hearted  young  soldier  he 
appeared  ten  minutes  ago,  when  escorting  his^ 
cousins  home  from  their  afternoon  ride.  The 
ladies   would   scarcely  have   recognized   their 
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gay  cavalier  in  the  worn-looking  man  lie 
appears  now,  a  weary,  anxious  look  on  his 
face,  which  brings  out  all  the  lines,  and  adds 
ten  years  to  his  age.  Few  of  ns  can  boast  of 
wearing  the  same  expression  in  our  strict 
privacy  that  we  manage  to  do  before  the 
world ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  change 
is  seldom  so  complete,  so  saddening,  as  that 
which  darkened  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  Guardsman.  After  a  silence  of  half  an 
hour  or  so.  Major  Bartram  looked  up. 

^'  I  can  make  nothing  of  it,  Godolphin.  You 
must  sell  out." 

^'  Ruined,  am  I  ?  I  thought  so ;  the  luck  has 
been  against  me  from  the  first.  I  actually  pro- 
posed to  Miss  Hardcastle  last  night,  as  a  dernier 
ressort,  and  was  refused." 

''You  did  f' 

^^ Well,  what  is  there  so  astonishing  in  it? 
Her  eighty  thousand  pounds  would  have  cleared 
off  my  debts,  and  placed  me  in  smooth  water 
again.  I  might  have  kept  afloat  then  till  my 
aggravating  old  uncle  departed  this  life." 

A  few  minutes'  silence,  then  Major  Bartram 
spoke  in  a  dry,  cold  tone, — ^^I  sec  you  have 
forgotten   the    old  French  motto  we  used   to- 
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think  so  grand,  ^  Tout  est  perdu  fors  I'honneur."' 

^^  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'^  What  I  have  said.  When  you  projoosed 
to  Miss  Hardcastle  (whether  she  accepted  you 
or  not),  you  acted  in  a  dishonourable,  heartless 
way.  There  is  only  one  girl  in  London  you 
have  any  business  to  marry,  and  that  is  Alice 
Godolphin." 

Captain  Godolphin's  cheek  flushed ;  he  laid 
down  his  cigar,  and  looked  steadily  at  his 
friend.  ^^  Bartram,  you  talk  like  a  fool.  You 
have  seen  how  my  affairs  stand.  How  is  it 
possible  for  me,  even  if  I  had  the  will,  to 
marry  a  penniless  girl  like  my  cousin  ?  " 

''It  would  have  been  more  impossible  for 
most  men  to  have  acted  as  you  have  done. 
Hear  me  patiently,  Godolphin.  Your  names 
are  coupled  in  all  the  clubs,  and  in  every  ball- 
room in  London.  I  have  been  asked  a  dozen 
times  during  the  last  fortnight  when  you  are 
to  be  married.  You  have  paid  the  girl  every 
possible  attention  that  lay  in  your  power ;  she 
loves  you  with  her  whole  heart  and  soul  (that 
is  evident  enough),  and  now,  by  Jove,  you 
coolly  tell  me  that  you  have  just  projDOsed  to 
another  woman." 
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The  Major  spoke  with  considerable  heat;-  his 
honest  soul  was  vexed  to  the  core.  Captain 
Godolphin  rose,  his  dark  eyes  flashing.  He 
did  not  speak,  but  pointed  silently  to  the 
door. 

'^  You  wish  me  to  leave  you  ?  " 

^^  What  you  have  said  makes  it  necessary 
that  you  should,  unless  you  retract  your  words. 
Further,  if  you  leave  the  room  without  an 
apology  to  me,  we  cannot  meet  again  as 
friends." 

^^I  cannot  retract  my  words,"  said  Major 
Bartram,  sadly.  '^Perhaps  I  spoke  too  hastily 
under  the  circumstances  ;  my  excuse  is ,  that  I 
have  been  grievously  disappointed  in  you,  and' 
we  are  old  friends.  We  cannot  separate  in 
this  way,  Godolphin.  Shake  hands,  old  fellow, 
and  forget  that  I  have  spoken." 

Captain  Godolphin  turned  his  head  away, 
and  his  voice  came  hoarse  and  low.  '^  I  have 
borne  a  good  deal  from  you  on  this  subject, 
and  I  will  bear  no  more.  There  are  some 
things  that  I  will  not  allow  even  you  to  say 
to  me.  You  have  accused  me  of  behaving 
dishonourably.  It  can  be  no  pleasure  to  you 
to  associate  with  a  dishonoured  man.     Leave* 
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me — with  my  dlslionour ;    I  will  not    trouble 


YOU." 


Major  Bartram  was  sorely  perplexed.  After 
u  few  minuteSj  he  came  up  close  to  his  friend, 
and  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder. 
^^  Be  true  to  yourself,  Godolphin.  You  know 
I  spoke  the  truth,  and  I  cannot  retract  it.  But 
I  am  ready  to  own  that  I  spoke  hastily,  if  not 
impertinently.  Will  you  shake  hands  before  I 
,go?" 

Captain  Godolphin  stood  like  a  statue ;  but 
he  had  turned  away  his  face  so  that  it  could 
not  be  seen. 

'^^Ye  have  been  friends  for  twenty  years, 
Godolphin  ;  can  a  trifle  separate  us  at  last  ?  " 

No  answer,  no  movement.  Major  Bartram 
waited  while  you  might  have  counted  ten 
slowly;  then  he  walked  to  the  door,  looked 
round  once  more,  and  then  left  the  house  for 
ever.  Surely  Captain  Godolphin' s  better  angel 
departed  with  him.  As  he  heard  the  door  close, 
he  started,  and  would  almost  have  recalled  his 
old  friend,  had  it  been  possible.  But  it  was 
not,  and  he  sat  down  and  strove  to  collect  his 
scattered,  bewildered  thoughts.  One  word 
was  ever  before  his  eyes,  beating  in  his  brain, 
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driving  him  to  the  verge  of  distraction,  and 
that  word  was  ^^  Euin."  And  he  had  driven 
from  him  the  only  friend  who  could  or  would 
have  helped  him.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dull  trance  of  misery,  when  suddenly  an  evil 
thought  came  into  his  mind — an  evil  thought, 
but  still  one  which  brought  back  light  to  his 
eyes  and  hope  to  his  heart :  he  would  marry 
his  cousin,  Georgina  Lascelles. 

It  was  true  that  she  was  little  more  than  a 
child  in  years,  true  that  Sir  Hugh  would  never 
willingly  consent  to  the  marriage,  and  that 
Lady  Frances  would  accuse  him  of  basest 
ingratitude  and  treachery.  All  this  signified 
little  to  Captain  Godolphin.  She  had  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  enough  at  least 
to  save  him  from  the  immediate  ruin  and 
dishonour  which  threatened  him.  Then  she 
was  a  good  little  girl,  very  partial  to  him,  and 
very  sick  of  her  life  in  the  school-room.  It 
would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  her  love 
him,  and ,  consent  to  marry  him,  and  then — a 
fig  for  Lady  Frances  and  her  objections.  His 
creditors  would  delay  the  threatened  proceed- 
ings against  him,  if  it  was  known  that  he  was 
about  to  marry  one  of  the  Misses  Lascelles,  for, 
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as  usually  happens,  their  fortunes  had  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  they  had  the  reputation 
of  heiresses. 

This  plan  once  conceived.  Captain  Godolphin 
prepared  to  carry  it  out  with  characteristic  tact 
and  ingenuity.  His  first  move  was  naturally 
to  discontinue  his  very  pointed  attentions  to 
Alice.  This  he  could  easily  do  without 
awaking  the  slightest  suspicion  in  the  mind  of 
Lady  Frances,  who  would  naturally  suppose 
that  her  dear  Keginald  had  taken  the  very 
decided  hint  which  she  had  given  him  after 
Lady  Eastcliffe's  warning,  and  was  purposely 
keeping  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to  further 
Lord  Danvers'  s  attentions  to  her  niece. 

But  we  are  anticij)ating.  The  day  after  hi& 
quarrel  with  Major  Bartram,  Caj^tain  GodoljDhin 
called  in  Lowndes  Street,  and  fortune  smiled 
upon  him,  for  all  the  family  were  out  with  the 
exception  of  Georgina.  That  young  lady  was- 
making  a  pretence  of  study  in  the  hottest  of 
hot  school-rooms,  a  German  exercise,  just 
begun,  lying  open  before  her,  which  seemed 
to  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  ever  finished. 
Her  governess  had  retired  to  her  own  room, 
ostensibly  to  write  a  letter,  in  reality  to  enjoy 
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an  afternoon  nap,  an  indulgence  which  was 
particularly  agreeable  to  her  Italian  nature. 

Lady  Frances  was  safely  disposed  of  in  the 
carriage  for  the  next  two  hours,  20  Captain 
Godolphin  at  once  applied  himself  to  the  task 
of  fascinating  his  young  cousin,  and  succeeded 
so  well,  that  she  informed  Constance  in  the 
evening  that  she  had  no  idea  Reginald  could 
be  ^'  so  jolly," — he  had  talked  to  her  just  as  if 
she  had  been  grown  up. 

Constance  smiled,  in  no  way  discomposed, 
— the  idea  of  any  one  trying  to  flirt  with 
^^  Georgie"  was  too  ridiculous.  People  forget 
that  at  seventeen  the  bridge  is  passed  .which 
separates  childhood  from  maidenhood,  and 
that  an  indelible  impression  may  be  made  on 
the  heart  of  a  young  girl  who  still  wears  lier 
hair  down  her  back,  and  is  not  yet  promoted 
to  the  dignity  of  ^^long  dresses."  Not  that 
either  of  these  was  the  case  with  Georgina 
Lascelles.  In  appearance  she  might  easily 
have  been  taken  for  nineteen,  and,  like  most 
girls  of  the  present  day,  she  was  fit  (or 
imagined  herself  fit)  for  the  drawing-room 
when  she  had  scarcely  left  the  nursery.  Be- 
sides, she  was  growing  heartily  tired  of  her 
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anomalous  j)osition,  compelled,  when  no  longer 
a  cliild,  to  submit  to  a  childish  routine ;  and 
she  gladly  welcomed  the  attentions  of  her  (so- 
called)  cousin  as  a  diversion,  if  nothing  more. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  ladies  of 
seventeen  will  submit  to  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations which  are  suitable  enough  at  seven. 
This  is  just  the  age  when  the  influence  of  a 
tender  and  judicious  mother  is  most  required 
to  guide  and  cherish  the  young  plant, 
which,  if  neglected  noiu,  will  most  probably 
run  wild  and  unprofitable  for  ever.  But 
Lady  Frances  had  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  any  such  duties,  and  Madame  Bet- 
tini,  who  was  a  bad  specimen  of  a  very 
doubtful  class,  was  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
a  mother. 

Under  these  favourable  circumstances,  Cap- 
tain Godolphin  hoped  to  overcome  easily  the 
obstacles  that  lay  in  his  path,  and  already  felt 
assured  of  speedy  success.  The  next  day  he 
joined  his  cousins  as  usual  in  their  morning 
ride,  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan,  kept  his 
horse  by  Georgina's  side  nearly  the  whole 
time,  interesting  her  vastly  by  the  amusing 
conversation  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  leaving 
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Alice  to  ride  behind  with  Constance  and  Lord 
Danvers.  The  last-named  gentleman  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities,  and 
made  himself  (as  he  fondly  imagined)  very 
agreeable.  Alice  soon  grew  wearied  and  some- 
what disgusted  with  the  fulsome  compli- 
ments which  formed  the  staple  of  his  Lord- 
ship's conversation,  her  head  ached  with  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  she  felt  thankful  when 
their  horses'  heads  were  turned  towards 
home,  and  the  unsatisfactory  ride  came  to  an 
end.  , 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the 
party  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves 
with  the  exception  of  Georgina.  Captain 
Go  dolphin  was  feeling  his  way  cautiously :  he 
had  not  frightened  her  with  any  lover-like 
expressions,  but  he  had  given  her  to  under- 
stand that  he  much  preferred  riding  with  her 
alone  to  joining  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  had 
gone  far  to  establish  a  private  understanding 
between  them,  which  was  his  first  object. 
Georgina  could  not  at  all  understand  the  change 
in  his  manner,  but  she  felt  very  much  flattered, 
and  considered  it  all  very  delightful  and  ex- 
citing.    Alice   had    not    failed   to   notice   the 
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coolness  which  now  distinguished  Caj)taiii 
Godolphin's  manner  to  herself,  and  it  vexed 
and  distressed  her,  but  she  was  far  from  enter- 
taining the  slightest  real  doubt  as  to  his  con- 
stancy ;  and  her  attention  was  taken  up  at 
this  time  with  another  occurrence,  which  shall 
be  narrated  in  her  own  words  in  a  letter  ta 
Agnes : — 

"106,  Lowndes  Street. 

^^  Darling  Agnes, — I  have  only  time  for  a 
few  lines,  but  I  must  tell  you  of  a  delightful 
acquaintance  which  I  have  just  made.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  own  room  yesterday  afternoon y 
when  a  message  came  from  Aunt  Frances  ta 
say  that  I  was  wanted  in  the  drawing-room ; 
so  I  went  downstairs,  and  found  such  a  dear 
old  lady  waiting  to  see  me,  who  kissed  me 
most  affectionately,  and  said  she  had  been  a 
great  friend  of  dear  mamma's.  Her  name  is 
Mrs.  L' Estrange ;  and  you  cannot  think  how 
kind  she  has  been  to  me.  She  insisted  on 
taking  me  out  in  her  carriage ;  and  the  end  of 
it  was,  that  I  went  home  and  sj)ent  all  the 
afternoon  with  her.  Her  face  is  rather  grave 
and  stern  till  you  grow  used  to  it.    She  reminds 
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me  of  what  was  said  of  the  Duchess  Renee, 
^  You  would  not  have  loved  her  for  her  face, 
but  you  would  soon  have  loved  her  face  for 
her  sake.'  We  became  quite  intimate  before 
we  parted.  It  was  almost  like  having  you  to 
talk  to  again. 

^^Dear  Agnes,  you  will  think  I  am  never, 
never  coming  home ;  but  Aunt  Frances  won't 
hear  of  it  now  till  after  Conny's  marriage, 
which  is  to  take  place  on  the  4th  of  August. 
My  love  to  all.     No  time  for  more. 

''  Your  loving  sister, 

''  Alice." 

The  Mrs.  L'Estrange  mentioned  above  was 
a  most  excellent  and  amiable  woman,  who, 
though  moving  in  a  worldly,  fashionable  circle, 
had  preserved  the  unique  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter which  had  rendered  her  such  a  congenial 
and  delightful  companion  to  Alice's  mother. 
She  had  felt  for  the  motherless  girl  thrown 
into  the  vortex  of  London  society  under  the 
sole  care  of  Lady  Frances  Lascelles,  but  her 
health  had  obliged  her  to  leave  London  early 
in  the  year,  and  she  had  only  just  returned. 
She  now  paid  Alice  all  the  attention  that  lay 
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in  her  power,  and  generally  contrived  that 
they  should  spend  some  part  of  each  day 
together,  either  driving  or  in  her  pretty  little 
house  in  Park  Lane.  Had  this  acquaintance 
begun  earlier  in  the  season  it  might  have 
saved  Alice  from  the  snare  into  which  she 
had  fallen.  As  it  was,  Mrs.  L'Estrange 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  not  heart-whole, 
but  forbore  to  press  the  young  girl's  con- 
fidence till  they  should  become  better  ac- 
quainted. 

So  the  days  passed  on.  Lady  Frances  was 
absorbed  in  the  preparations  for  her  daughter's 
approaching  marriage,  and  Constance  was 
closeted  the  greater  part  of  the  day  with 
dressmakers  and  milliners.  Everything  was 
most  favourable  for  the  carrying  out  of  Captain 
Godolphin's  secret  plans.  He  had  prevailed 
on  Madame  Bettini,  partly  by  adroit  flattery 
and  partly  by  actual  bribes,  to  allow  him  to 
join  her  and  her  young  pupil  in  their  morning 
walks ;  so  that  while  Lady  Frances  imagined 
her  youngest  daughter  to  be  studying  in  the 
school-room,  or  walking  quietly  in  the  Park,  she 
was  frequently  roaming  Kensington  Gardens 
in  company  with  the  handsome  Captain,  who 
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found  it  less  difficult  tlian  lie  imagined  to  feign 
an  ardent  affection  for  his  cousin,  who  proved 
a  far  more  original  and  amusing  companion 
than  he  had  hoped  to  find  her. 

All  the  sweet  enchantment  of  "  Love's  young 
dream  "  was  commencing  for  Georgina.  Was 
it  likely  that  she,  an  inexperienced  girl  of 
seventeen,  should  stand  proof  against  the 
fascinations  of  a  man  who  had  won  the  hearts 
of  duchesses,  and  had  known  many  a  proud 
beauty  who  would  have  been  content  to  give 
up  name,  position,  and  fortune  for  his  sake, 
and  considered  herself  blest  in  making  the 
sacrifice?  That  handsome  face  and  bright 
dehonnaire  manner  had  hitherto  proved  irresist- 
ible with  the  fair  sex,  with  the  exception  of 
Miss  Hardcastle,  a  sensible,  matter-of-fact  girl, 
who  cared  little  for  outward  attractions,  and 
had  refused  Captain  Godolphin's  ofi*er  simply 
because  she  saw  nothing  admirable  or  praise- 
worthy in  his  character. 

But  as  a  rule  Captain  Godolphin  might  have 
taken  Caesar's  celebrated  motto  for  his  own, 
with  a  slight  variation, — '^I  came,  I  luas  seen^ 
and  I  conquered."  Georgina  walked  straight 
into   the  snare  laid  for  her,   and  prepared  to 
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sacrifice  her  own  happiness  and  self-respect  for 
life,  believing  all  the  while  that  the  gates  of  a 
terrestrial  Paradise  were  opening  before  her,  in 
the  blind,  reckless  way  that  women  have  done, 
and  will  do,  to  the  end  of  time.  And  Alice  ? 
Well,  the  days  passed  heavily  enough  for  her, 
poor  child.  She  was  now  fully  awake  to  the 
fact  that  Captain  Godolphin  had  ceased  to  care 
for  her,  if,  indeed,  he  had  ever  cared  at  all;  and 
the  knowledge  preyed  upon  her  in  a  manner 
that  those  around  little  suspected.  Still  she 
never  imagined  that  Georgina  could  have  any- 
thing to  do  wdth  the  change. 

How  could  she  ?  She  knew  nothing  of  the 
clandestine  walks  and  meetings  connived  at  by 
the  Italian  governess,  and  there  was  no  very 
perceptible  alteration  in  Captain  Godolphin's 
manner  to  Georgina  in  public. 

One  day  Alice  was  driving  with  Mrs. 
L'Estrange  in  Piccadilly,  and  Captain  Godol- 
phin  passed  in  a  Hansom.  Alice  bowed;  he 
raised  his  hat,  and  was  gone  in  a  moment; 
but  not  before  Mrs.  L'Estrange  had  noted  the 
sudden  rush  of  colour  to  her  young  friend's 
cheek,  the  momentary  light  in  her  eye,  and 
all  at  once  the  truth  burst  on  her  mind.     Alice 
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must  be  in  love  with  Reginald  Goclolpliin. 
How  blindly  stupid  not  to  have  seen  it  before ! 
Another  glance  at  Alice  showed  her  that  the 
girl's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  painfully.  She  had  suffered  much  that 
morning ;  Captain  Go  dolphin  had  ridden  with 
them  as  usual,  but  had  treated  her  with  marked 
coldness  and  neglect.  This  chance  meeting 
was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back 
of  her  endurance. 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  was  alarmed  by  her  looks, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  turn  up  Park 
Lane,  and  go  home ;  and  here  she  made  Alice 
-get  out  of  the  carriage,  and  rest  in  her^  quiet 
drawing-room,  where  they  might  enjoy  an  un- 
disturbed chat.  However,  a  sudden  reserve 
came  over  tlic  young  girl,  and  she  begged  to 
be  left  quite  alone  for  a  short  time.  Mrs. 
L'Estrange  left  the  room,  j)romising  to  return 
in  half  an  hour,  and  then  Alice  buried  her 
face  in  the  sofa  cushions,  and  sobbed  as  if 
her  heart  would  break.  At  that  moment  there 
rose  before  her  a  vision  of  the  pleasant,  shady 
little  drawing-room  at  South23ort ;  the  murmur- 
ing of  the  waves,  and  Agnes's  tranquil  face, 
the  ideal  of  all  that  was    most  peaceful   and 
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happy  on  earth.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she 
had  chosen  to  be  he^^e,  in  this  hot,  noisy,  dis- 
tracting London,  when  that  calm  home  was- 
open  to  receive  her?  Just  then  it  seemed 
utter  madness  and  folly;  and  Alice  actually 
stretched  out  her  arms  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patient, fruitless  longing, — '^  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes^ 
take  me  home ! " 

But  there  was  none  to  hear  or  answer,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  hysterical  paroxysm 
passed  away,  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  arranged 
her  disordered  dress,  and  was  quietly  stand- 
ing by  the  window  when  Mrs.  L' Estrange  re- 
entered the  room.  She  would  reveal  nothing 
to  that  kind  friend,  only  saying,  in  answer  to 
her  anxious  inquiries,  that  the  heat  had  been 
too  much  for  her,  &c.;  and  Mrs.  L'Estrange 
had  no  alternative  but  to  send  her  home.  She 
did  so  very  reluctantly,  and  not  before  making 
many  attempts  to  win  Alice's  confidence ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  won,  so,  as  the  next  best  thing 
to  be  done,  the  good  lady  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Agnes,  narrating  all  her  fears 
and  suspicions,  which  letter  never  reached  its- 
destination.  There  was  some  mistake  in  the 
direction,  and  it  was  returned  to  the  writer  a 
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fortniglit  afterwards.  Had  it  ever  been  re- 
ceived, the  whole  aftercourse  of  Alice's  life 
might  have  been  changed.  On  such  slight 
chances  do  the  most  serious  events  of  lif& 
depend. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Alas  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert,  whence  arise 
But  weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste. 
Rank  at  the  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes. 

Byrox. 

Life  was  not  jDrogressing  mucli  more  smoothly 
in  South]3ort  than  in  London.  Agnes  was  full 
of  anxiety  for  her  sister;  for  Alice's  letters 
had  become,  like  angel's  visits,  ^^few  and  far 
between";  and  Avhen  they  did  arrive,  they 
were  short  and  misatisfactory.  Miss  Fairfax 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  elder  sister,  who 
felt  all  the  love  and  responsibility  of  a  mother 
without  having  the  authority  requisite  to  put 
things  straight.  Over  and  over  again  had 
Agnes  entreated  her  father  to  insist  on  Alice's 
return;  but  he  received  a  letter  from  Lady 
Frances  about  this  time  vaguely  hinting  at 
a  brilliant  future  in  store  for  her  niece  if  she 
were   allowed   to  remain  a  few  weeks  longer 
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in  town.     So  he  refused  to  allow  any   inter- 
ference with  her  Ladyship's  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  most  unhappy  man  in  Southport 
at  that  time  was  Mr.  Dalgetty.  As  long  as  he 
could  satisfy  himself  that  Alice  was  well  and 
happy,  he  found  it  possible  to  reconcile  himself 
to  her  temporary  absence  ;  but  now  that  he 
heard  rumours  to  the  contrary,  his  anxiety 
became  daily  more  insupportable.  One  day  a 
letter  arrived  from  an  old  college  friend,  asking 
him  to  come  and  spend  a  few  days  in  London, 
before  he  started  on  a  missionary  tour  to  Western 
Africa.  With  the  morbid  conscientiousness 
which  was  a  part  of  his  character,  Mr.  Dalgetty 
doubted  at  first  if  he  ought  to  go  just  because 
he  wished  it  so  much ;  but  Miss  Fairfax  declared 
that  he  needed  change ;  and  at  her  instiga- 
tion he  decided  on  taking  four  days'  holiday, 
and  started  for  London  the  first  day  in 
August. 

On  the  afternoon  of  his  arrival  he  strolled 
into  the  Park,  about  five  o'clock,  with  some 
vague  hope  of  seeing  Alice ;  and  fortune  favoured 
him,  for  he  had  not  stood  many  minutes  by  the 
railings  near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  when  Lady 
Frances  Lascelles's  handsomely  appointed  car- 
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riage  came  in  sight,  and  he  recognized  the  fair 
face  which  had  haunted  his  dream  so  inces- 
santly for  the  last  two  months.  Alice  was 
looking  ill — very  ill,  but  more  lovely  than  ever. 
He  saw  that  at  once ;  and  as  the  carriage  passed 
slowly  by,  he  had  full  time  to  notice  the  tired 
look  in  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  weary  drooj)  of 
the  mouth — that  never-failing  index  of  a  mind 
ill  at  ease.  A  little  dressmaker's  apprentice, 
who  had  paused  for  a  moment  in  a  long,  hot 
walk,  and  was  standing  near  him,  raised  her 
eyes  with  a  longing,  envious  gaze  to  Lady 
Frances's  carriage.  As  her  eyes  fell  on  the  rich 
dress  and  lovely  face  of  the  young  girl  so  close 
to  her,  she  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  doubtless 
thought  bitterly  of  the  great  inequalities  of 
fortune  in  this  world.  Ah !  had  she  but  known 
the  weary  weight  of  sorrow  that  apparently 
favoured  child  of  fortune  had  to  bear,  she  would 
have  gone  on  her  way  with  thankfulness  instead 
of  repining ;  for  what  a  light  trial  is  hard  work 
and  even  poverty  (bitter  as  they  doubtless  are) 
compared  with  failing  health,  disappointed 
affections,  and  a  breaking  heart!  Some  such 
thoughts  as  these  passed  through  Mr.  Dalgetty's 
mind  as,  having  failed  to  catch  Alice's  eye,  he 
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turned  sadly  away,  and  made  his  way  back  to 
his  hoteh 

Before  resting  that  night  he  wrote  a  short 
note  to  Miss  Fairfax,  which  that  lady  discreetly 
kept  from  Agnes,  knowing  that  it  would  have 
no  effect  on  Mr.  Godolphin's  decision,  and  fear- 
ing to  add  to  the  young  girl's  anxieties.  It  was 
on  that  same  evening  that  the  Lascelles  were 
going  to  a  ^'  small  and  early"  dance  at  Lady 
Eastcliffe's,  and  as  the  carriage  passed  down 
Piccadilly,  Mr.  Dalgetty  caught  sight  of  its 
occupants. 

This  time  Alice  saw  him,  she  bent  forward 
with  a  kind  smile,  and  seemed  as  though  she 
would  have  stopped  the  carriage;  but  Lady 
Frances  evidently  interfered  to  prevent  it,  and 
the  opportunity  was  gone. 

But  in  that  moment  Alice  had  seen  how  worn 
and  anxious  the  young  clergyman  looked ;  and 
she  said  to  her  aunt, — '^  I  suppose  we  had  not 
time  to  stop,  but  did  you  notice  how  ill  Mr. 
Dalgetty  looks  ?  I  should  like  to  have  spoken 
to  him." 

Lady  Frances  made  some  inaudible  reply, 
the  health  of  the  Devonshire  curate  was  of  too 
little  importance  to  her  to  delay  her  carriage 
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for  {iye  minutes  ;  and  Constance  said,  —  ^^  I 
always  thought  that  man  admired  you,  Alice ; 
doubtless  that  is  the  reason  he  has  come  up  to 
town." 

^^  I  remember  thinking  him  a  very  forward 
young  man,"  said  Lady  Frances,  with  a  re- 
proving glance  at  her  daughter.  ^^  This  is  the 
house ;  take  care  of  your  dress,  Alice,  the  wheel 
will  soil  it.  Ah,  there  is  Lord  Danvers  in  the 
hall."  And  she  advanced  with  an  air  of  cor- 
diality which  went  far  to  make  amends  for 
Alice's  absent  and  pre-occupied  manner. 

Li  the  course  of  the  evening  Alice  was  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Braughton,  whose  marriage  with 
Constance  was  to  take  place  in  three  days.  He 
had  been  in  London  for  some  time,  and  had 
called  occasionally  in  Lowndes  Street,  but  Alice 
had  hitherto  missed  seeing  him.  Her  first  im- 
pression was  that  the  young  man  must  be  in 
a  decline,  and  he  certainly  did  look  painfully 
delicate ;  but  he  brightened  up  when  he  spoke, 
and  appeared  very  gentle  and  intelligent. 
Constance  looked  happy  and,  consequently, 
very  handsome,  her  dark,  aristocratic  features 
showing  well  in  contrast  with  Alice's  fair  beauty. 

Lady  Frances  leant  back  in  her  comfortable 
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seat,  and  surveyed  the  whole  party  with  much 
satisfaction.  Lord  Danvers's  attentions  to  Alice 
were  becoming  daily  more  unmistakable ; 
ever  since  Lady  Eastcliffe's  first  dance  he  had 
singled  her  out  as  the  object  of  his  persistent 
and  devoted  attention.  The  only  person  who 
seemed  wholly  unconscious  of  this  was  Alice 
herself;  and  Lady  Frances  was  well  pleased 
that  it  should  be  so. 

^^  No  young  man/'  she  remarked  to 
ConstancCj  ^'  is  the  worse  for  a  little  snub- 
bing ;  and  a  judicious  coolness  on  the  lady's 
side  is  certain  to  produce  an  increase  of  warmth 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman.  She  will  never 
be  such  a  goose  as  to  refuse  him  at  last !  " 

At  this  ball  Captain  Godolphin  appeared ; 
and,  to  avoid  singularity,  asked  Alice  to  give 
him  a  square  dance.  Ever  afterwards  the 
music  of  the  ^^  Lancers"  and  the  old  English 
airs  introduced  were  associated  in  her  mind 
with  that  miserable  evening.  He  was  cold 
and  distant  in  his  manner,  and  the  few  sen- 
tences he  uttered  were  as  set  and  conventional 
as  those  he  might  have  addressed  to  Lady 
Frances.  Once,  when  their  hands  touched  in 
the   dance,  her   eyes  met  his  with   a  loving, 
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reproachful  glance,  which  very  nearly  overset 
his  resolution.  To  do  him  justice,  Captain 
Godolphin  was  trying  now  to  act  in  a 
straightforward  way.  He  intended  to  show 
Alice  by  his  manner  that  his  former  atten- 
tions to  her  had  meant  nothing,  and  he 
even  made  a  meaning  allusion  to  Lord 
Danvers,  which  brought  the  reproachful  tears 
to  her  eyes. 

He  did  not  fail  io  notice  the  sad  change 
which  a  few  weeks'  anxiety  had  brought  in 
that  beautiful  face ;  and  once  in  the  course 
of  that  evening  he  asked  himself  seriously 
if  it  was  worth  while  to  sacrifice  so  much 
devoted  affection  for  the  sake  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds.  But  the  thought  was  dismissed  in  a 
moment.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  recede. 
Already  he  had  told  the  most  importunate  of 
his  creditors  that  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Lascelles  would  probably  take  place  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  (Had  Georgina  but 
known  this !)  If  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Godolphin  was  announced,  they  would  be 
down  upon  him  in  a  moment.  There  are 
some  steps  which  can  never  be  recalled,  some 
sins  which   can   never   be   atoned  for.     Such 
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was  Ills  past  behaviour  to  Alice.  It  was  not 
disappointed  love  alone  which  was  making 
shipwreck  of  her  happiness:  wounded  feel- 
ing and  maidenly  pride  had  much  to  do 
with  it.  ^^  How  could  I  have  loved  a  man 
who  never  cared  for  me?"  was  the  bitter, 
humiliating  thought  which  haunted  her  day 
and  night. 

Lady  Frances  never  perceived  all  this ;  so 
long  as  her  niece  was  tolerably  cheerful  in 
society  and  well  dressed,  and  did  not  abso- 
lutely decline  Lord  Danvers's  attentions,  she 
Avas  content.  What  did  it  signify  to  her  that 
every  night  her  niece's  pillow  was  wet  with 
tears,  that  her  bright  spirits  had  fled,  and  that 
the  sweet  face  grew  paler  and  thinner  day 
by  day?  Lady  Frances  was  not  absolutely 
heartless,  but  she  was  very  worldly-minded, 
and  would  have  smiled  at  the  notion  of  a  young 
lady  breaking  her  heart  for  the  sake  of  a 
scapegrace  Captain,  when  she  had  an  Earl 
with  fifteen  thousand  a  year  at  her  feet, 
only  waiting  for  an  approving  smile  from 
her  to  make  him  the  happiest  of  accepted 
lovers. 

Lord  Dan  vers  was  really  and  honestly  very 
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much  in  love.  In  spite  of  a  good  deal  of 
affectation  and  conceit,  lie  was  not  a  bad 
specimen  of  onr  yomig  aristocracy,  such  as  are 
to  be  seen  by  hundreds  in  our  West -End 
drawing-rooms,  or  leaning  over  the  Park  rail- 
ings in  the  season.  He  was  not  handsome, 
w^ith  his  insignificant,  freckled  featm^es  and 
red  hair  ;  but  that  was  not  his  fault ;  and  there 
was  a  strong  fund  of  good-nature  and  honour- 
able feeling  at  the  bottom  of  his  character,, 
which  promised  well  for  the  happiness  of  the 
woman  he  should  call  wife.  He  thought 
Alice  the  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen; 
but  she  puzzled  him  amazingly — chiefly  on 
account  of  the  very  small  value  she  appeared 
to  set  on  his  attentions.  Most  young  ladies  in 
London  were  in  a  state  of  flutter  and  agitation 
if  he  danced  twice  in  the  same  evening  with 
any  of  them,  or  paid  them  the  smallest  and 
most  ordinary  compliment.  But  Alice  always 
received  him  with  the  same  gentle,  indifferent 
manner,  her  colour  never  rose  one  whit  higher  ^ 
nor  did  her  clear  voice  falter  after  the  most 
enthusiastic  speech  from  him.  She  was  per- 
fectly civil  and  kind  always — no  more. 

Lord  Danvers  walked  home  that  night  with 
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his  chief  friend,  Arthur  Somers,  from  Lady  East- 
eliffe's  dancej  and  he  confided  his  sorrows  and 
anxieties  to  him,  asking  for  his  opinion  of  the 
case.  Yomig  Somers  was  a  good-hearted  jomig 
fellow,  very  fond  of  giving  his  advice,  and 
possessing  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world.  On  the  present  occasion  he  deliberately 
lit  a  cigar,  then  took  his  friend's  arm,  and  put 
him  through  the  following  catechism  : — 

'^  Have  you  known  her  long  ?  " 

^' About  six  weeks." 

'^  Seen  much  of  her  ?  " 

^^  A  good  deal.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  day." 

^^  Too  much  by  a  great  deal.  Always  make 
a  woman  look  and  long  for  your  appearance ;  it 
is  the  only  way  to  be  appreciated.  Any  other 
admirer  in  the  way  ?  " 

^^I  think  not.  I  used  to  think  young 
Godolphin — but  that 's  all  over  now." 

'^  Does   she   always  dance  with  you   when 
you    ask   her,    and   readily    accept    all    your 
civilities  ?  " 
■     ^^  Always." 

^^  A  bad  sign.  Is  she  pleasant  and  agreeable 
when  you  are  together  ?  " 
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^^  Yes,  certainly." 

^^  Then,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can  give  you 
very  little  hope.  If  you  had  told  me  she  was 
rude,  or  sulky,  or  inclined  to  snub  you,  or  in 
any  other  way  intensely  disagreeable,  you 
would  have  had  a  better  chance,  in  my  opinion. 
A  woman  never  treats  the  man  she  loves  with 
half  the  civility  she  would  show  to  an  ordinary 
acquaintance.  Odd  thing,  but  characteristic  of 
the  sex." 

^^  Then  your  advice  is — " 

'^  Leave  her  alone,  and  hope  for  better  luck 
next  time.  Good-night."  And  young  Oracle 
went  off  down  St.  James's  Street,  humming 
some  words  of  an  old  song, — 

"If  she  be  not  fair  for  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?" 

And  his  Lordship  went  home  feeling  depressed, 
but  by  no  means  despairing. 

The  next  two  days  passed  rapidly  away  in 
the  bustle  and  confusion  that  always  precedes- 
a  w^edding. 

Constance  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
whom  nothing  seemed  to  ruffle  or  disturb. 
She  gave  orders  with  her  usual  calmness  and 
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decision ;  and  not  till  everything  was  arranged 
on  tlie  eve  of  the  wedding-day,  the  last  parcel 
received  and  inspected,  the  last  trunk  closed 
and  directed  to  ^'  Lady  Braughton,  Pavilion 
Hotel,  Folkestone,"  did  she  retire  to  her  room 
for  an  hour's  repose.  A  few  minutes  afterwards 
a  note  arrived  for  her,  and  Alice  took  it  up  to 
her  room.  She  knocked  twice,  and  receiving 
no  answer,  she  gently  opened  the  door,  and 
stood  in  amazement  at  the  sight  before  her. 
Constance  was  kneeling  by  the  bed,  the  proud 
head  bent  low,  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands, 
her  whole  form  shaking  with  suppressed  pas- 
sionate sobs. 

Alice's  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  her,  her 
next,  to  lay  down  the  note  quietly,  and  retire 
before  she  was  seen.  She  guessed  wisely  that 
it  would  only  have  added  another  sting  to 
that  haughty  spirit  to  know  that  its  secret 
grief  had  been  witnessed.  But  tlie  sight  had 
startled  and  grieved  Alice  beyond  expression  ; 
and  happening  to  meet  Georgina  on  the  stairs, 
she  drew  her  aside,  and  inquired  if  any  bad 
news  had  arrived  to  account  for  the  sudden 
burst  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  young- 
bride. 
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A  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  Georgie's  merry- 
face,  and  she  said,  thoughtfully, — '^No,  there 
has  been  no  bad  news.  It  is  something  new 
to  see  Constance  in  trouble.  Do  you  know, 
Alice,"  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  ^'I  doubt 
if  she  is  really  happy,  in  spite  of  her  good 
spirits." 

^^  It  was  her  own  wish  to  marry  Lord 
Braughton  ?" 

^^  Oh,  yes.  But  did  you  not  know;  a  year 
ago  she  was  very  much  attached  to  a  Captain 
Grosvenor?  Mamma  did  not  like  it,  and  he 
had  no  money;  so  she  gave  him  up.  But  I 
do  not  think  she  has  ever  been  quite  the  same 


since." 


^^  Do  you  think  she  loves  him  still?"  ex- 
claimed Alice. 

^'  Hush,  I  can't  tell.  I  only  know,  if  it  had 
been  me,"  and  the  speaker  clenched  her  small 
white  hand  with  a  determination  that  promised 
well  for  Captain  Godolphin's  j)i'ospects,  ^^no 
one,  not  even  mamma,  should  have  made  me 
give  up  a  man  I  loved." 

^^And  who  loved  you  in  return,"  said 
Alice,  with  a  mournful  intonation,  which  made 
Georgina  look  up  in  surprise. 
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But  at  that  moment  Sir  Hugh's  voice  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the  girls  hurried  away. 
In  the  evening,  Constance  came  down,  looking 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but  calm  and  self- 
possessed  as  ever. 

The  next  day  dawned  bright  and  beautiful, 
xind  who  then  so  handsome,  so  admired,  so 
envied  as  the  stately  young  bride  ?  It  all 
passed  off  well,  as  everything  did  which  was 
managed  by  Lady  Frances.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  perfect ;  and  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  that  the  appearance  of  the  wedding 
group,  as  they  stood  under  the  painted 
window  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Knightsbridge, 
was  picturesque  and  charming  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

So  Constance  Lascelles  gave  her  hand  and 
fortune  to  Lord  Braughton ;  and  if  her  heart 
did  not  follow  the  gifts,  who  was  any  the 
wiser  ?  Not  the  young  bridegroom ;  for  hers 
was  one  of  those  thoroughbred  natures  which 
can  suffer  and  he  still ;  he  may  find  her  a  little 
€old  and  unloving  at  times,  no  more.  He  will 
never  know  that  in  her  gayest  moments  his 
wife's  heart  feels  as  if  seared  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  that  the  vision  of  a  dark,  kind,  reproachful 
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face,  wliicli  bid  her  farewell  only  ten  months 
ago,  will  never  cease  to  haunt  her  as  long  a& 
she  lives.  No  one  guessed  all  this  but  Alice 
and  Georgina,  and  they  kept  their  own 
counsel. 

In   the   course   of  the   evening's  festivities, 
Captain     Godolphin     found     opportunity     to 
whisper    a    few    words    to    Georgina    which 
brouo'ht  the  colour  to  her  face  in  a  flush  of 
intense  joy,    and   made   her   heart  beat  with 
that  rapture  whicli  conies  only  once  in  a  life- 
time.    And  Captain  Godolphin  strolled  away 
to   his   lodgings   when  all  was  over,  a   cigar 
between  his  lips,  looking  up  at  the  deep-blue 
starlit  sky,  and  thinking  of  just  such  another 
scene  which  had  taken  place  ^re  years  before, 
when  his   heart  had  gone   with   the   offer   of 
his  hand.     Georgina  was  a  nice  little  girl,  and 
w^ould  have  plenty  of  money,  and  they  would 
be  very  happy  together ;  but  she  was  not  the 
right  one,  the  only  one  who  had  ever  really 
touched  a  chord  in  his  heart.     No,  the  second 
love  is  never  quite  like  the  first.     We  try  to 
believe  that  it  is  so,  and  call  our  new  loves  by 
the  same  endearing  epithets,  and,  like  Dickens's 
little  girl,  w^e  ^^make-believe  very  much,'' but 
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it  will  not  do.    The  lesson  has  been  beautifully 
taught  us  once, — 

"  Time  will  teach  thee  soon  the  truth, 
There  are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest." 

Sir  Hugh  Lascelles  has  hitherto  played  as 
subordinate  a  part  in  this  story  as  he  did,  in 
reality,  in  his  own  house.  He  was  a  clever^ 
unpractical  man,  devoted  to  politics  and  the 
affairs  of  ^^the  House,"  and  troubling  himself 
very  little  about  domestic  affairs.  He  placed 
implicit  reliance  on  his  wife's  judgment,  and 
left  the  management  of  his  family  entirely 
to  her.  However,  the  day  after  Constance's 
wedding  his  equanimity  received  a  severe 
shock  owing  to  the  reception  of  a  note  from 
Captain  Godolphin,  very  brief  and  to  the 
jDoint,  stating  that  he  had  long  been  attached 
to  Georgina,  and  asking  permission  to  engage 
himself  to  her  without  delay. 

Sir  Hugh  entered  the  drawing-room  after 
luncheon  with  this  missive  in  his  hand,  and 
found  Lady  Frances  and  Alice  sitting  over 
their  work,  recovering  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day.  The  good  gentleman  dashed 
into  the  subject  without  preparation  or  delay. 
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^^Here,  my  Lady/'  he  exclaimed,  holding  out 
the  letter,  ^^  here's  a  nice  business.  Allowing 
to  you  haying  that  young  scapegrace  here 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  I  thought  you 
managed  all  this  sort  of  thing,  but,  by 
George !  I  '11  look  after  my  own  affairs  in 
future." 

Lady  Frances's  cheek  paled  beneath  her 
rouge  as  she  read  the  note  presented  to  her  in 
this  unceremonious  fashion;  and  she  glanced 
at  Alice,  and  then  at  her  husband,  as  if  to 
implore  silence.  But  Sir  Hugh  was  not  to  be 
daunted  or  warned.  ^^  The  fellow  has  not 
sixpence  in  the  world,"  he  continued.  ^^  Of 
course  he  wants  to  marry  that  poor  child  for 
her  money ;  but  he  shall  never  see  a  farthing 
of  it." 

Lady  Frances  rose  with  an  air  of  dignity. 
^^We  will  discuss  this  question  elsewhere, 
Sir  Hugh.  I  will  come  to  your  study."  And 
she  swept  out  of  the  room,  followed  by  her 
husband. 

As  he  passed  Alice,  she  raised  her  eyes  im- 
ploringly to  his  face,  and  asked, — ^^What  is 
it.  Uncle  Hugh?" 

^' Well,  I  suppose  you  may  know.     It  is  an 
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offer  for  Georgina  from  that  impertinent  young 
scapegrace!" 

^^  Who  do  you  mean  ?" 

^'  Who  ?  why  Eeginald  Godolphin,  of 
course." 

She  strove  to  speak,  but  the  words  refused 
to  come.  Twice  she  tried  to  rise  in  vain,  then 
the  blood  forsook  her  cheeks,  Sir  Hugh's  face 
swam  before  her  eyes,  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  from 
which  they  tried  in  vain  to  rouse  her  for 
many  hours. 

By  this  last  act,  Eeginald  Godolphin  had 
destroyed  that  young  life  as  surely  as  if  he 
had  struck  a  dagger  home  to  her  heart, — and 
how  far  less  mercifully !  Which  is  in'  reality 
the  most  cruel,  the  sportsman  who  shoots  a 
bird  on  the  wing,  and  brings  it  to  the  ground 
in  a  sudden,  painless  death,  or  the  schoolboy 
who  ruthlessly  empties  a  nest,  and  carries 
it  away,  leaving  the  maimed  and  wounded 
fledgelings  to  pant  out  their  lives  in  agony 
under  the  tree  which  sheltered  them  so 
kindly  ? 

Some  of  us  receive  our  death-blow  early  in 
life;  but   the   wound   may   rankle   and   fester 
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for  years  before  it  kills.  To  such  stricken 
ones,  Death  is  a  merciful  and  a  happy  thing — 
a  boon  to  be  desired,  longed  for,  prayed  for, 
— as  the  sick  man  longs  for  the  morning  that 
shall  bring  him  relief, — as  the  mariner  sighs 
for  a  sight  of  the  land  which  means  to  him 
safety,  happiness,  and  a  home. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Life  is  a  waste  of  wearisome  hours, 
Which  seldom  the  rose  of  enjoyment  adorns, 
And  the  heart  that  is  soonest  awake  to  the  flowers 
Is  sure  to  be  first  to  be  touched  by  the  thorns. 

Moore. 

In  tlie  somewliat  trying  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  now  placed,  Lady  Frances  acted  with 
a  dignity  and  tact  truly  commendable.  She 
entirely  ignored  the  too  evident  cause  of  Alice's 
sudden  attack,  attributing  it  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather  and  over-exertion  at  the  time'  of  the 
wedding.  She  could  not  prevent  Sir  Hugh 
from  sending  a  very  stern  letter  of  reproval 
and  dismissal  to  Captain  Godolphin;  but  she 
softened  the  refusal  in  a  private  note  of  her 
own,  in  which  she  dwelt  on  Georgina's  ex- 
treme youth,  and  the  way  in  which  they  had 
all  been  taken  by  surprise,  but  by  no  means 
absolutely  discouraging  the  young  man's  suit. 

Her  reason  may  easily  be  exjilained.     There 
were  rumours  abroad  of  the  sudden  and  severe 
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illness  of  old  Sir  Peter  Godolpliin;  and  if  lie 
were  really  to  die,  his  nephew  and  successor 
might  not  be  so  very  ineligible  a  ^9ar^^  for 
Georgina. 

As  for  the  young  lady  herself,  Lady  Frances 
told  her  that  she  was  a  foolish  child,  and  had 
better  attend  to  her  French  exercises  and 
verbs  instead  of  thinking  of  matrimony.  Poor 
Georgie  cried  and  fretted,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted  in  any  way  for  about  a  week,  when 
she  suddenly  recovered  her  spirits,  much  to  her 
mother's  joy,  who  little  imagined  that  the 
young  people  had  found  out  a  way  of  corre- 
spondence through  Madame  Bettini,  and  that 
Reginald's  passionately  loving  letters  were  the 
cause  of  her  daugliter's  happy  revival. 

Of  course  Georgina  selected  Alice  as  her 
chief  confidante  next  to  the  Italian  governess ; 
and  a  very  kind  and  sympathizing  friend  she 
was,  the  proud  instinct  which  is  the  birthright 
of  most  women  coming  to  her  aid,  so  that  her 
cousin  never  suspected  the  agony  caused  by 
her  artless  confessions  and  disclosures. 

But  it  all  told  upon  her, — told  sadly.  Even 
Lady  Frances  at  last  remarked  how  pale  and 
thin  she  was  growing,  and  longed  all  the  more 
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for  tlie  time  when  Lord  Danvers  should  declare 
himself — a  wealthy  marriage  being,  in  her 
opinion,  sufficient  consolation  for  most  evils, 
whether  of  body  or  mind. 

She  had  not  long  to  Avait.  About  ten  days 
after  Constance's  marriage,  a  young  man  was 
sitting  in  a  retired  corner  of  his  Club  in  St. 
James's  Street,  several  sheets  of  closely- written 
note-paper  lying  before  him,  and  an  expression 
of  considerable  weariness  and  bewilderment  on 
his  countenance. 

Suddenly  the  door  swung  open,  and  Mr. 
Somers  entered.  The  first-named  gentleman, 
who  you  will  have  guessed  was  Lord  Danvers, 
looked  up  with  an  air  of  relief,  and  called  out, 
'^  I  say,  Somers,  come  here  for  a  minute,  will 
you?"  Mr.  Somers  advanced  close  to  his  side, 
and  his  Lordship  continued, — '^  I  am  trying  to 
write  a  letter,  and  I've  got  into  a  complete 
muddle.  I  'm  blest  if  I  haven't  stuck  here 
ever  since  eleven  o'clock  this  morning,  and  I 
can't  arrange  the  first  sentence." 

Mr.  Somers  took  up  one  of  the  numerous  foul 
copies  whicli  littered  the  table,  and  a  smile 
crossed  his  face  as  he  read  it.  ^^You  are  a 
foolish  felloW;  Danvers,"  was  his  first  encourag- 
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ing  remark.     ^^  I  warn  you  that  you  will  be 
refused." 

'^  That  is  my  business,"  said  the  other, 
irritably.  ''  Will  you  help  me  or  will  you 
not?" 

^^  Why  don't  you  speak  to  the  girl?  It  is 
always  the  best  plan,  especially  as  you  don't 
appear  to  be  fluent  in  composition." 

A  blush  actually  overspread  his  Lordship's 
freckled  countenance. 

^^  I  can't  do  that,"  he  said,  hurriedly;  "I 
would  rather  give  up  the  whole  thing.  Look 
here,  Somers,  it 's  no  use  my  trying  the  high- 
flown,  romantic  style;  she's  a  sensible  girl, 
and  will  see  it 's  not  natural.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  plain,  business-like  letter,  just  saying 
that  I  'm  very  much  attached  to  her,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  I  hope  she  '11 
consent  to  be  married  at  once,  and  not  bother 
about  a  trousseau,  and  all  that?  We  could 
start  in  a  fortnight  for  Paris,  and  get  her 
things  much  better  there,  and  be  back  for  the 
fag-end  of  the  grouse-shooting.  That'll  do 
first-rate."  And  seizing  a  pen,  he  began  to 
write  like  one  inspired. 

^'  Stop   a    bit,"    exclaimed   Somers,  looking 
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over    his    shoulder,     ^^that    won't    do.      You 
mustn't  address  her  as  ^  Dear  Alice.' " 

'^  I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  under  the 
circumstances. ' ' 

^^  Certainly  not ;  you  can't  be  too  respectful. 
Alter  the  fortnight  into  a  month,  and  leave  out 
about  the  grouse-shooting.  She  will  think  you 
mad." 

^'  She  will  think  right  if  I  don't  get  this 
over  soon,"  groaned  Lord  Danvers,  as  he  took 
a  fresh  sheet.  ^^I  must  give  up  the  shooting, 
I  suppose.  Shall  I  say  anything  about  settle- 
ments ?  " 

'^  Good  gracious  !  no." 

^^  I  suppose  I  must  write  a  separate  note  to 
Sir  Hugh?  After  all,"  and  the  young  man's 
tone  was  almost  pathetic  in  its  utter  hopeless- 
ness, ^^if  she  is  persuaded  into  accepting  me, 
it  will  only  be  for  the  sake  of  a  title.  She 
can't  care  for  an  ugly  fellow  like  me.  Hang 
it,  Somers,  I  'd  give  a  thousand  a  year  for  your 
good  looks." 

'^  Don't  talk  rubbish.  Let  me  see  how  it 
reads  now."  And  Mr.  Somers  took  up  the 
letter,  and  read,  in  a  subdued  tone, — 
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•< 
^'  ^  My  dear  Miss  Godolphin, — 

'' '  You  must  be  aware  that  I  have  always- 
admired  you  very  much,  and  you  are  the  only 
girl  I  care  to  marry  in  London.  Will  you 
consent  to  be  mine,  and  accept  a  heart  that  is 
devoted  to  you  ? '  " 

'^Eather  fine  that,"  put  in  his  Lordship. 
'^  Sort  of  thing  you  see  on  a  valentine, 
eh?" 

'^  It  is,  rather,"  said  Mr.  Somers ;  and  con- 
tinued reading : — 

^^ '  We  can  be  married  in  a  month,  if  you 
don't  object,  go  to  Paris  or  somewhere  for  a 
fortnight,  and  be  home  before  the  last  grouse 
is  killed.     Pray  reply  at  once. 

'^  '  Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

'' '  Danvers. 

^^ '  P.S. — Excuse  blots.  I  can't  find  a  decent 
pen.'  " 

^^It  is  an  original  composition,"  observed 
Mr.  Somers ;  '^  but  I  dare  say  it  will  do  as  well 
as  anything  else.  I  wish  you  had  left  out 
about  the  grouse." 

^'  Can't  be  helped,"  was  his  Lordship's  reply. 
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^^I  shall  have  an  attack  of  brain  fever  if  I 
write  another  word.  Come  out  and  have  a 
smoke." 

The  important  letter  was  duly  sealed  and 
directed,  and  was  delivered  in  Lowndes  Street 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  just  as  the 
ladies  returned  home  from  their  drive  in  the 
Park.  Lady  Frances  caught  sight  of  the  small 
coroneted  note  lying  on  the  hall  table,  and, 
instantly  divining  its  purport,  she  slipped  it 
into  her  pocket,  and  went  straight  to  her  own 
room.  By  some  ingenious  process  she  then 
contrived  to  open  the  note,  read  it,  and  closed 
it  again  in  so  neat  and  dexterous  a  manner 
that  the  closest  scrutiny  would  not  have 
betrayed  the  fact  that  it  had  been  opened. 
She  then  composed  herself  to  a  luxurious  rest 
on  the  sofa,  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that 
Miss  Godolphin  might  be  told  to  come  to  her 
after  tea. 

Alice  came  at  once ;  and  her  first  words 
opened  the  conversation  in  a  somewhat  unex- 
pected manner.  ^^  I  am  so  glad  you  sent  for 
me,  Aunt  Frances,"  she  said;  ^'  I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  alone.  I  have  just  heard  from 
Agnes;    she   wishes  me   to    return    home    at 
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once.     I  think,  if  you  will  allow  me,   I  will 
leave  to-morrow." 

She  spoke  hurriedly  and  a  little  nervously ; 
but  much  to  her  surprise,  and,  perhaps,  a  little 
to  her  disappointment.  Lady  Frances  did  not 
seem  at  all  annoyed.  She  only  gave  one  of 
her  sweet,  languid  smiles ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
note  which  lay  on  the  table,  she  said, — ^^  Read 
that,  dear  child ;  it  may  alter  your  decision." 

Through  her  half-closed  eyelids  she  watched 
her  niece  attentively  as  she  read  the  young 
nobleman's  effusion;  she  saw  her  expression 
change  from  surprise  to  amusement,  and  from 
amusement  to  indignation,  and  was  not  sur- 
prised when  Alice  looked  up,  her  fair  cheeks 
deeply  flushed,  as  she  exclaimed, — ^^  He  must 
be  mad.  I  never  gave  him  the  least  encourage- 
ment. Only  listen,  aunt," — and  she  read  the 
note  aloud,  and  looked  up,  expecting  to  hear 
some  expression  of  anger  or  surprise.  She  was 
disappointed. 

'^  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper  note,"  observed 
Lady  Frances,  coldly.  ^^  He  professes  a  sincere 
attachment  to  you,  and  does  you  the  honour 
of  requesting  that  you  will  become  his  wife 
What  more  would  you  have  ?" 
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^^  Aunt  Frances,  you  are  not  serious;  you 
don't  suppose  that  I  can  accept  him?"  exclaimed 
Alice,  in  some  agitation. 

Lady  Frances  put  her  handkrchief  to  her 
eyes  to  dry  the  tears  which  most  obstinately 
refused  to  flow.  ^'  Do  as  you  like,  ungrateful 
girl!"  she  murmured.  ^' This  is  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment after  all  my  labours.  How  I  have 
longed  and  prayed  for  this  happy  event,  and 
now  it  is  evident  my  wishes  are  of  no  conse- 
quence to  you.  I  have  striven  to  act  a  mother's 
part  towards  you,  and  this  is  my  reward." 

^^  Dear  Aunt  Frances,  I  am  so  grieved;  but 
what  am  I  to  do?"  Genuine  tears  stood  in 
Alice's  eyes. 

^^  Take  care,  Alice," — and  her  Ladyship  re- 
moved her  handkerchief  from  her  eyes,  and 
spoke  severely, — ''  the  world  will  assign  only 
one  reason  for  so  mad  an  act  as  for  you,  a 
penniless  girl,  to  refuse  the  greatest  match  of 
the  season." 

^^  And  that  reason — " 

'^  It  will  be  said  that  you  are  in  love  witli 
the  man  who  has  just  declared  his  attachment 
to  your  cousin,  Reginald  Godolphin." 

The  shaft  was  well  aimed,  and  hit  the  mark. 
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But  Alice  was  not  yet  vanquished.  She  went 
on,  with  a  beating  heart  and  trembling  voice, 
— ^^  No  one  need  ever  hear  of  it,  Aunt  Frances. 
Let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  and  I  will  send  a 
note  to  Lord  Danvers  which  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion. He  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  speak 
of  it  in  the  world ;  and,  indeed,"  she  added, 
with  a  touch  of  naivete,  '^  I  think  one  may  trust 
a  man  not  to  boast  of  his  own  rejection." 

Lady  Frances  was  growing  tired  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  somewhat  alarmed  besides  at  the 
turn  matters  seemed  to  be  taking.  She  reckoned 
on  her  niece's  timid  character,  and  determined 
to  carry  her  point  by  a  bold  cotcjj  de  main.  ' '  You 
are  a  foolish  girl,  Alice,"  said  she,  '^but  I  will 
not  allow  you  to  sacrifice  your  prospects  in  this 
insane  manner.  Go  and  lie  down  in  your  room, 
and  bathe  those  red  eyes.  Leave  me  to  write  to 
Lord  Danvers." 

^^  But  you  will  not  say — " 

'^  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  are  a  good  deal 
taken  by  surprise,  and  he  must  give  you  time 
to  consider.  You  must  remain  with  me  till  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  I  will  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  you  giving  him  a  decided  answer 
at  the  end  of  that  time." 
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^^  But,  Aunt  Frances,  it  would  not  be  straight- 
forward ;  it  would  be  giving  him  false  hopes. 
I  shall  never  marry  him.  Pray  let  me  go  home 
to-morrow."     And  she  fairly  burst  into  tears. 

Lady  Frances  looked  up  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  ^^  Don't  be  a  goose,  Alice,"  she  said, 
sharply.  ^^  I  have  taken  the  aiffair  out  of  your 
hands  now.  Go  to  your  room  ;  and  for  mercy's 
sake  don't  wear  green  to-night,  you  are  as 
white  as  a  ghost.  No,  not  another  word.  I  do 
not  say  you  will  be  compelled  to  marry  him,  I 
only  say  ivaitJ^ 

And  Alice  was  forced  to  leave  her  aunt's 
room  and  retire  to  her  own,  where  she  flung 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  sobbed  with  a  passionate 
despair  of  which  few  of  those  who  knew  her 
gentle  nature  would  have  deemed  her  capable. 

Ah,  Captain  Godolphin,  had  you  seen  her 
then,  it  might  have  occurred  even  to  your 
shallow,  selfish  mind  that  there  are  some  games 
which  are  not  worth  the  candle;  and  that  it 
might  have  been  as  well  to  have  paused  earlier 
to  consider  the  heavy  price  the  girl  would  have 
to  pay  for  a  few  hours  of  unheeding  delirious 
happiness !  Well,  the  pleasure  is  over  now  and 
the  pain  remains.     The  flower  is  plucked,  the 
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ripe  fruit  eaten,  and  only  tlie  broken  stem  and 
the  bitter  rind  remain  to  tell  that  they  once 
lived  and  flourished ! 

After  a  few  moments,  a  knock  came  at  Alice's 
door.  She  did  not  answer,  and  a  minute  after- 
wards Georgina  entered  the  room ;  and  catching 
sight  of  the  golden  head  buried  deep  in  the 
pillow,  the  slender  frame  convulsed  with  bitter 
sobs,  she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  dismay, 
and  Alice  raised  her  head. 

Before  very  long  Georgina  had  heard  about 
her  cousin's  trouble  as  far  as  related  to  Lord 
Danvers;  and  she  expressed  her  indignation 
and  sympathy  in  no  measured  terms.  ^^  It 's  a 
horrid  shame  to  bother  you  like  this,  darling," 
she  exclaimed.  ^^  You  are  too  good  and  sweet 
for  any  of  them,  and  you  shall  not  be  teazed.. 
Why  don't  you  go  home  ?  " 

^'  Oh  !  if  I  only  might.  But  Aunt  Frances 
won't  hear  of  it." 

'^  Never  mind.  If  she  won't  give  you  her  per- 
mission, go  without  it.  This  is  a  free  country. 
^  Britons  never,  never  shall  be  slaves.' " 

^^  Oh,  hush,  Georgie,  don't  sing.  Tell  me 
what  you  mean."  And  Alice  looked  up  with 
renewed  hope  in  her  eyes. 
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Georgina  suddenly  jumped  ofFtlie  bed,  where 
she  had  been  sitting  with  her  legs  crossed  in 
Oriental  fashion,  and,  flying  downstairs,  she 
presently  re-appeared  with  a  beaming  coun- 
tenance and  '  Bradshaw '  under  her  arm. 
^^  Look  here,  darling,"  said  she ;  '^  it  can  easily 
be  managed.  A  train  leaves  for  Southport  at 
6*10  in  the  morning.  No  one  is  up  in  the 
house  at  that  hour  but  me.  I  can  manage  to 
open  the  house  door,  though  it  is  rather  a  tire- 
some lock.  You  shall  walk  to  the  end  of  the 
square,  pick  up  a  cab,  drive  to  the  station,  and 
you  will  be  safe  at  home  by  two  o'clock.  I  am 
sure  I  am  giving  disinterested  advice,  Alice, 
for  what  I  shall  do  without  you  I  don't  know 
and  can't  think.     Have  you  enough  moiiey  ?" 

''  I  have  nearly  {ive  jDOunds." 

"  Oh,  that  will  do.  Don't  bother  about 
packing;  we  will  send  all  your  things  after 
you.  Oh,  there's  mamma  calling.  I  thought 
I  was  safe  for  ten  minutes."  And  she  was 
obliged  to  hurry  off,  leaving  Alice  much  cheered 
by  her  ready,  loving  sympathy,  though  some- 
what in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  her 
advice. 

The   longer   she   thought    over    the    whole 
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inatterj  the  more  puzzled  slie  felt.  It  seemed 
a  poor  return  for  all  Lady  Frances's  real  kind- 
ness, to  steal  away  from  lier  house  in  the  early 
morning  as  if  she  were  escaping  from  prison. 
Every  feeling  of  gratitude  and  propriety 
revolted  at  the  idea.  And  yet  how  could  she 
remain  to  be  lectured,  coaxed,  or  scolded  into 
^engaging  herself  to  Lord  Dan  vers?  for  Alice 
knew  enough  of  her  own  yielding  nature  to 
feel  pretty  sure  that  Lady  Frances  would  not 
fail  to  carry  her  point  if  allowed  time  and 
opportunity.  Under  no  circumstances  would 
.she  have  been  likely  to  fall  in  love  with  the 
good-hearted  but  uninteresting  young  noble- 
man ;  but  noiUj  with  Reginald  Godolphin^s 
voice  still  sounding  in  her  ears,  his  remem- 
brance fresh  in  her  loving  memory,  it  was 
impossible  indeed. 

In  her  wild,  girlish  romance  she  felt  as  if 
death  itself  would  be  preferable  to  such  pro- 
fanation as  that.  Still  it  was  due  to  Lady 
Frances  to  give  her  some  warning;  and  she 
hastily  penned  a  few  pencil  lines,  which  she 
gave  to  her  aunt's  maid  to  be  delivered  with- 
out delay  to  her  mistress.  The  answer  came 
dn  a  few  minutes.     It  was  as  follows : — 
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^^  You  must  remain  with  me  till  the  end  of 
the  month.  Do  not  continue  to  dispute  this 
point:  I  have  settled  it.  Some  day  you  will 
acknowledge  that  I  have  been  your  best 
friend. 

^^F.  E.  L." 

After  this  Alice  hesitated  no  longer.  She 
made  up  her  mind  to  follow  Georgina's  advice, 
and  went  down  to  dinner  with  heightened 
colour  and  eyes  that  sparkled  with  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  freedom  and  peace  she  hoped  to 
attain  on  the  morrow. 

Lady  Frances  saw  her  niece  tolerably  com- 
posed and  cheerfulj  and  was  satisfied.  She 
had  privately  informed  Sir  Hugh  of  'Alice's 
^^  brilliant  prospects,"  and  he  was  unusually 
kind  and  attentive  in  his  manner,  so  that  the 
evening  passed  off  very  pleasantly. 

But  the  effort  to  keep  up  and  appear  natural 
was  too  much  for  Alice,  and  she  went  to  bed 
with  a  violent  headache,  the  misery  of  which 
was  much  increased  by  the  teazing,  hacking- 
cough  that  never  left  her  now.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  a  pleasure  to 
hear  Georgina's  knock  at  her  bed-room  door^ 
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:and  to  see  that  young  lady  enter  in  a  scarlet 
dressing-jacket,  and  a  radiant  expression  of 
■countenance,  evidently  prepared  for  a  long 
chat. 

^^What  do  you  think,  Alice?"  she  exclaimed. 
^^  I  have  just  had  a  note  from  Eeginald,  and 
he  says  old  Sir  Peter  is  very  ill ;  he  has  had  a 
fit  or  something,  and  there  are  serious  doubts 
of  his  recovery.    Oh,  I  shall  go  wild  with  joy !  " 

Alice,  who  was  arranging  her  hair  for  the 
night,  let  the  whole  mass  of  golden  curls  fall 
over  and  hide  her  face  on  the  side  nearest  to 
Georgina,  as  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice, — 
'^  Poor  old  man !  his  illness  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  cause  for  rejoicing,  Georgina,  even  by 
you." 

^^  Now,  Alice,  that  is  unreasonable.  How 
can  I  feel  anything  but  glad  when  I  never 
even  saw  the  old  man  in  my  life,  and  when 
his  death  will  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  our 
marriage  ?  " 

*^  Is  it  the  only  obstacle  ?  I  thought  your 
father—" 

^'  Oh,  of  course  he  '11  make  a  fuss  about  my 
being  so  young ;  but  that 's  all  nonsense ;  I 
shall  be  eighteen  in  October.     Oh,  Alice,  don't 
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you  think  I  am  to  be  envied  ?  The  handsomest 
and  nicest  man  in  England  for  a  husband,  and 
with  rank  and  wealth  besides,  I  shall  have 
nothing  else  to  wish  for." 

^^  No,  you  ought  to  be  very  haj)py.  Many 
would  envy  you." 

'^  But  don't  youf  repeated  Georgina,  per- 
sistently, kneeling  down  by  her  cousin's  side, 
and  trying  to  see  her  face  through  tlie  thick 
veil  of  hair.  ^^  Confess,  Alice;  don't  you  wish 
you  were  going  to  be  married  to  a  man  like 
my  Eeginald  ?  " 

^^  I  can't  tell,  Georgina ;  most  likely  I  shall 
never  marry.  A  poor  man's  daughter  "  (Alice 
spoke  with  irrepressible  bitterness)  ^'  cannot 
offer  any  attraction  to  a  man  like  Captain 
Godolphin." 

^^  That  is  as  much  as  saying  that  Reginald 
is  marrying  me  for  my  fortune,  Alice,"  spoke 
Georgina,  angrily;  ^^  and  that  is  absurd:  he 
will  be  nearly  as  well  off  as  papa  when  Sir 
Peter  dies.  Oh,  Alice"  (and  the  volatile  young 
lady  started  off  on  a  fresh  tack),  ^^how  I  shall 
miss  you !  I  shall  have  no  one  to  talk  to  about 
Reginald  when  you  are  gone.  Have  you 
really  quite  decided  ?  " 
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'^  Yes,  I  have,  indeed.  Now  I  have  begun 
to  think  seriously  about  it,  I  am  longing  for 
home." 

"  Let  me  brush  your  hair,  darling,  for  the 
last  time," — and  Georgina  sprang  up,  and, 
seizing  one  of  the  ivory  brushes,  began  to 
smooth  the  fair  shining  tresses.  ^^  Oh,  Alice," 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  held  up  one  long  curl 
and  let  it  fall  in  a  golden  shower  over  her 
fingers,  ^^how  foolish  it  is  of  you  to  say  you  will 
never  marry.  I  heard  Eeginald  say  once,  long 
ago,  that  you  are  the  handsomest  girl  in  town. 
Do  you  know,  darling,  I  was  once  absurd 
enough  to  feel  a  little  jealous  of  you  ?  " 

^^  You  had  no  reason." 

'^  No,  of  course  not.  But  I  do  wonder  he 
never  fell  in  love  with  you.  Perhaps  it  wa& 
because  you  never  cared  for  him." 

Alice  rose  hastily,  and  almost  wrenched  the 
brush  from  her  cousin's  hand. 

^^Are  you  tired,  dear?"  said  Georgina^. 
surprised. 

'^  My  head  aches,  and  I  shall  have  a 
journey  to-morrow.  One  word,  Georgie. 
If  Sir  Peter  dies,  shall  you  be  married  at 
once?" 
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'^Oh,  yes;  Reginald  would  not  consent  to 
wait  then,  nor  should  I." 

^^  Of  course  not.  Thank  you,  dear;  good- 
night,"— and  Alice  went  to  bed  with  the 
thankful  conviction  that  if  she  had  not  already 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  town  on  the  morrow, 
this  news  would  have  decided  her. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Love  that  hath  us  in  the  net, 

Can  he  pass  and  we  forget  ? 

Many  a  chance  the  years  beget,  even  so. 

Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet, 

Idle  habit  links  us  yet. 

What  is  love  ?  for  we  forget.     Ah  !  no,  no. 

Tennyson. 

The  next  morning  dawned,  damp,  chilly,  and 
miserable.  At  five  o'clock  Georgina  was  help- 
ing Alice  to  dress,  doing  nearly  everything  for 
her,  for  the  excitement  of  the  previous  night 
had  passed  away,  leaving  her  nervous  and 
depressed.  Georgina  was  the  best  person 
possible  for  an  occasion  of  this  sort.  She  was 
strong-minded  and  self-possessed  herself,  and 
had  no  pity  for  weak-minded  people,  or  the 
slightest  sym]3athy  with  ^'  nerves." 

By  dint  of  her  energy  and  quickness,  every- 
thing was  ready  in  time,  and  the  two  girls 
stole  down  to  the  hall-door,    which  was  cau- 
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iiously  unbarred  by  Georgina ;  and  tliey  took 
leave  of  each  other  with  beating  hearts  and 
tearful  eyes. 

'^1  shall  watch  for  an  hour,"  whispered 
Georgina;  'Vif  you  don't  return  before  that, 
I  shall  know  you  have  got  off  safely,  and 
nothing  has  gone  wrong." 

The  door  closed  gently,  and  Alice  was 
standing  in  the  cold  street,  which  looked 
strangely  misty  and  unreal  in  the  early  morn- 
ing light.  The  wind  blew  sharply,  and  she 
wrapped  the  warm  shawl  round  her  which 
her  cousin's  forethought  had  provided,  as  she 
walked  quickly  to  the  end  of  Lowndes  Square, 
hailed  a  cab,  and  in  a  few  minutes  found  her- 
self safely  at  the  station. 

It  all  seemed  like  a  dream,  and  a  very 
unpleasant  one.  She  gave  the  cabman  in  her 
haste  half- a- sovereign  instead  of  half-a-crown ; 
and  he  stood  looking  after  her  in  some  per- 
plexity, muttering  that  ''  it  was  a  queer  start, 
and  he  shouldn't  wonder  if  the  young  party 
turned  up  at  Gretna  Green." 

She  had  twenty  minutes  to  spare  before 
the  train  started,  so  Alice  walked  up  the 
platform,  looking  for  the  entrance  to  the  first- 
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class  waiting-room.  She  was  quite  unused  to 
travelling  alone,  and  in  sheer  bewilderment  of 
mind  she  passed  the  door  twice.  The  third  time 
she  saw  the  notice,  and  was  just  about  to  enter, 
when,  to  her  horror,  a  gentleman  Avalked 
straight  up  to  her,  and  she  recognized  Major 
Bartram.  The  colour  forsook  her  cheeks,  and 
she  gazed  at  him  with  a  terror-stricken  expres- 
sion, that  added  to  his  very  natural  amazement. 

^^Miss  Godolphin,"  he  exclaimed,  ^^  are  you 
«:oino^  to  travel  alone  at  this  hour  ?  " 

She  managed  to  gasp  out  that  she  was  going 
home  to  her  father's  house  in  Devonshire. 

^^  Lady  Frances  should  not  have  sent  you 
alone,"  he  said,  gravely,  seeing  her  white 
cheeks.  Then,  catching  sight  of  her  expression, 
he  feared  he  had  been  imjDertinent,  and  added, 
hastily, — ^^Can  I  be  of  any  use?  Where  is 
your  luggage  ?  " 

'^  I  have  none,"  she  said,  faintly;  ^^  at  least, 
it  is  to  be  sent  after  me." 

^^I  am  going  to  Southport  also,"  returned 
the  Major,  after  a  short  pause  of  astonishment. 
'^  I  am  going  to  try  and  secure  the  same 
lodgings  for  my  mother  that  she  had  last  year  ; 
I  hope  to  return  to  town  this  evening.     Ah, 
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the  ticket-office  is  open  at  last,  —  sliall  I  get 
yours  for  you  ?  " 

Alice  sought  in  her  pocket  to  find  her  purse, 
but  she  sought  in  vain.  To  her  dismay,  it  was 
not  to  be  found.  It  might  have  been  stolen 
from  her  on  the  platform,  or  she  might  have 
dro23ped  it  herself  in  her  hurry  and  agitation 
of  mind.  At  any  rate  it  was  gone,  and  she 
was  quite  penniless. 

This  stroke  of  ill  luck  was  too  much  for  her 
sorely-tried  nerves,  and,  bursting  into  tears, 
she  forgot  that  she  had  a  listener,  and  sobbed 
aloud, — '^  Oh,  I  wish  I  was  at  home — I  wish  I 
had  never  run  away  !  " 

'^  Kun  away ! "  The  words  fell  on  the 
Major's  ear,  and  Alice  caught  his  look  of 
astonishment  and  horror,  and  knew  that  she 
had  betrayed  herself.  It  was  a  trying  situa- 
tion for  a  young  man,  and  all  might  not  have 
acted  with  the  good  sense  and  tact  which 
Major  Bartram  now  displayed.  There  was 
only  one  right  course  before  him,  and  he  took 
it  without  hesitation. 

Taking  Alice's  unresisting  arm  in  his,  he 
took  her,  not  to  the  ticket-office,  but  to  the 
waiting-room,  which  was,  fortunately,  tenanted 
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only  by  one  old  woman  and  a  Sister  of  Mercy, 
Here  he  placed  lier  in  a  chair,  and  waited 
patiently  till  the  passionate  storm  of  sobs  had 
a  little  subsided. 

Then  she  looked  np  imploringly.  '^  Pray 
get  the  tickets,  Major  Bartram ;  we  shall  be 
late." 

He  answered  gently, — ^^  Surely  you  are  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  travel,  Miss  Godolphin  ?  You 
must  go  home  to  your  aunt's  house,  and  doubt- 
less she  will  see  that  you  are  sent  to  Devon- 
shire to-morrow  under  proper  protection." 

The  grave,  soothing  tone  had  the  effect  of 
calming  her  extreme  agitation,  but  her  voice 
trembled  as  she  murmured, — ^^  I  cannot  return 
to  Aunt  Frances ;  I  can  never  see  her  again 
after  this.  Oh,  if  I  only  had  not  lost  my 
purse !  " 

^^Will  you  tell  me  how  you  managed  to 
leave  home  this  morning  unseen  ?  "  asked  the 
Major,  glancing  at  the  clock,  which  told  him 
there  was  but  five  minutes  to  spare  before  the 
train  started. 

Alice  told  him  all  the  circumstances,  of 
course  entirely  suppressing  the  motives  that 
had  led  to  her  leaving  her  aunt's  house.     He 
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listened  attentively,  occasionally  asking  a 
question,  and  so  wiling  away  the  time  till 
a  bell  sounded,  and  soon  after  a  succession 
of  slirill  whistles  announced  that  the  train  was 
fairly  off.  Alice  started  from  her  seat,  with  an 
exclamation  of  dismay. 

^^  What  shall  we  do?"  she  exclaimed.  ''I 
thought  we  had  quite  ten  minutes  to  spare." 

^^  Never  mind,"  answered  the  Major,  coolly  ; 
*^I  will  see  you  home  now."  And  before  the 
astonished  girl  could  offer  an  objection,  he 
had  hailed  a  cab,  handed  her  in,  and  they  were 
driving  rapidly  back  to  Lowndes  Street. 

It  was  a  short,  silent  drive.  Major  Bartram 
watched  his  companion  with  considerable 
anxiety,  for  she  looked  so  white,  that  he  ex- 
pected her  to  faint  every  moment.  However, 
they  reached  the  street  without  any  accident, 
and  alighted  a  few  doors  from  Lady  Frances's 
house. 

^'  You  will  probably  find  Miss  Lascelles 
waiting,"  said  the  Major;  ^^  I  will  watch  to  see 
if  you  get  in  safely." 

These  words  were  probably  intended  as 
a  caution  in  case  the  young  lady  should 
meditate  a  second  escape ;  but  they  were  un- 
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necessary.  Alice's  courage  had  forsaken  her, 
and  in  spite  of  her  sore  disappointment,  she 
felt  almost  grateful  to  the  Major. 

^^You  have  missed  your  train  on  my 
account,"  she  said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears, 
as  he  shook  hands  and  wished  her  good-bye. 

^^It  is  of  no  consequence;  I  can  go  by  the 
11*40.  Grood-bye,  Miss  Godolphin ;  I  trust  you 
will  get  in  unobserved,  and  this  little  adventure 
ivill  never  he  hiown" 

She  felt  the  kindness  of  those  last  words, 
when,  five  minutes  later,  she  was  lying  on 
the  sofa  in  her  own  little  room,  the  faithful 
Georgina  kneeling  by  her  side,  while  she  told 
the  whole  eventful  history. 

^'  I  know  he  will  never  tell  anybody,"  she 
said,  in  conclusion.  "  I  cannot  think  how  I 
came  to  be  so  foolish.  I  felt  like  a  runaway 
school-boy  when  Major  Bartram  looked  at  me 
with  those  calm  dark  eves  of  his,  not  the  least 
contemptuous,  but  so  surprised  and  sorrowful." 

^^  I  think  he  is  a  bold,  interfering  wretch!" 
was  the  other  young  lady's  verdict.  ''  He 
ought  to  have  lent  you  the  money  for  your 
fare,  and  said  no  more  about  it.  You  look 
dreadfully   tired,    Alice;     and    how    you    are 
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♦coughing.  It  is  scarcely  seven  o'clock ;  I  will 
leave  you  to  rest  till  a  quarter  to  nine ;  that 
will  give  you  plenty  of  time  to  dress." 

And  she  left  the  room,  in  spite  of  Alice's 
remonstrances.  She  seemed  to  dread  being 
left  alone ;  however,  when  Georgina  visited 
her  again,  two  hours  later,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  her  coming  down 
stairs.  She  had  evidently  caught  a  violent 
chill,  and  so  seriously  increased  the  cold  which 
had  been  hanging  about  her  for  Aveeks ;  her 
eyes  were  bright  with  fever,  and  she  coughed 
incessantly,  complaining  also  of  a  sharp  pain  in 
her  chest. 

Even  Georgina's  inexperience  could  not 
blind  her  to  the  fact  that  her  cousin  was 
probably  going  to  be  very  ill,  and  she  insisted 
on  Alice  going  to  bed,  drew  down  the  blinds, 
in  the  hope  that  sleep  might  visit  the  restless 
blue  eyes,  and  went  downstairs  to  tell  her 
mother. 

About  an  hour  afterwards  her  Ladyship 
made  her  appearance,  and  one  glance  at  her 
niece  told  her  that  Georgina  had  not  been 
deceived  as  to  the  serious  nature  of  her  illness. 
;She  was  in  the  main  a  good-hearted  woman, 
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and  there  was  real  concern  and  pity  in  the 
tone  in  which  she  said, — ^'  This  is  a  very  sudden 
iUness,  Alice  ;  how  conld  you  have  caught  such 
a  bad  cold  ?  My  dear  child,  how  you  are 
coughing ;  I  must  send  for  Dr.  Long  at  once. 
Have  you  much  pain  in  your  chest?  Ah,  I 
thought  so ;  don't  try  to  talk.  I  will  send  you 
some  hot  coffee  ;  you  seem  quite  chilled." 

And  she  was  rustling  from  the  room,  when 
Alice  caught  her  hand.  The  few  words  of 
kindness  had  gone  straight  to  her  heart,  and 
she  suddenly  determined  to  make  a  full 
confession. 

^^  Aunt  Frances,"  she  almost  gasped,  ^'I 
must  tell  you — it  is  all  my  own  fault — I  have 
been  very  wrong — I  went  out  this  morning — I 
— I — tried  to  run  away  !  " 

^'  To  run  away  I "  Lady  Frances  stood 
motionless,  too  startled  and  horrified  to  utter 
more  than  that  one  exclamation.  Then  it 
struck  her  that  Alice  must  be  delirious ;  and, 
taking  the  hot  little  hand  in  hers,  she  said 
some  kind  words  in  a  low,  soothing  tone. 

Some  girls  might  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  mistake  and  said  no  more;    but  with  all 
her  faults  and  weaknesses,  Alice  was,  as  a  rulcy 
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truthfulness  itself.  She  raised  herself  in  bedy 
and  not  without  much  difficulty  and  many 
tears  told  the  whole  of  her  extraordinary  story 
in  so  simple  and  straightforward  a  manner,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

Lady  Frances  dropped  the  hand  which  she- 
had  continued  to  hold,  and  walked  to  the 
window,  where  she  stood  silent  for  some 
minutes  with  her  back  to  Alice.  Was  she 
trying  to  subdue  her  anger?  or  did  some  latent 
pang  of  self-reproach  touch  that  worldly  heart 
at  the  thought  of  the  insupportable  misery 
which  must  have  racked  the  heart  of  that 
timid  young  girl  before  she  decided  on  such  a 
step  as  this  ? 

We  cannot  tell ;  but  when,  at  last,  she  turned 
round  and  walked  to  Alice's  bed-side  there  was 
no  anger  in  the  tone  in  which  she  spoke. 
^^  This  house  is  not  a  prison,  Alice  ;  you  shall 
not  be  kept  here  against  your  will.  You  are 
too  ill  to  be  moved  at  present  (you  must  see 
that  yourself) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  doctor  gives 
leave,  you  shall  be  sent  home  under  proper 
care."  And  she  left  the  room  before  Alice 
could  reply. 

It  would  have  been  a  hard  heart  indeed  that 
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could  have  nourlslied  any  resentment  against 
her  now.  An  acute  inflammation  of  the  kmgs 
came  on  with  ajDpalling  quickness,  and  tried 
the  delicate  frame  almost  beyond  its  strength. 
All  that  medical  science  and  the  kindest  and 
most  experienced  nursing  could  do  for  her  was 
done. 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  and  Georgina  scarcely  left 
her  day  or  night.  Even  old  Sir  Hugh  spared 
a  few  minutes  to  visit  her  room  twice  each 
day,  and  would  gaze  sorrowfully  at  the  fair, 
unconscious  face  as  it  lay  on  the  pillow,  still 
'^beautiful  exceedingly,"  in  spite  of  the  wasted 
outline  and  the  hectic  flush  which  burned  there 
in  place  of  the  soft  rosy  bloom  that  would 
return  no  more. 

For  many  days  her  young  life  hung  in  the 
balance ;  but  Science  and  Youth  are  strong  foes, 
and  they  battled  with  the  mighty  giant  Death, 
and  prevailed  at  last.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth 
Aveek  after  Alice  was  taken  ill  she  was  j)ro- 
iiounced  to  be  out  of  danger. 

It  was  a  lovely  day  in  the  middle  of 
September.  Mrs.  L'Estrange  was  sitting  with 
her,  and  had  told  her  the  doctor's  verdict  with 
a  happy,  encom^aging  smile,  though  her  cheeks 
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were  wet  with  tears.  But  there  was  no  answer- 
ing gleam  of  joy  in  Alice's  blue  eyes ;  only  a 
little  colour  came  into  lier  clieek,  and  she  said, 
wearily, — ^^  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  dear 
Mrs.  L'Estrange;  how  can  I  ever  thank  you?" 

^'You  will  thank  me  best,  my  dear,  by 
getting  well  very  quickly.  Your  voice  sounds 
quite  natural  to-day;  we  must  have  you  up 
and  dressed  to-morrow,  and  all  this  pretty 
hair  plaited  as  usual." 

^^I  feel  nearly  well  to-day,"  answered  Alice, 
^^only  so  very  tired  of  lying  down.  If  I 
might  sit  up  for  a  little  in  the  arm-chair,  it 
would  be  such  a  rest  and  change  for  me." 

Mrs.  L'Estrange  looked  doubtful,  but  the 
nurse  decided  that  if  Miss  Go  dolphin  fancied 
to  sit  up,  it  would  do  her  more  good  than  keep- 
ing her  in  bed  against  her  will ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  when  Greorgina  paid  her  mid-day 
visit,  she  found  Alice  up  and  partly  dressed, 
looking  like  a  child  in  her  scarlet  shawl,  the  fair 
curls  falling  on  her  shoulders,  for  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  her  head  touched. 

Lady  Frances  came  ujDstairs  full  of  con- 
gratulations, and  decided,  with  mucli  inward 
satisfaction,  that  her  illness  had  not  materially 
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injured  her  niece's  good  looks.  If  she  had 
lost  her  round,  rosy  beauty,  her  face  had 
gained  in  depth  and  earnestness  of  ex^Dression ; 
and  there  was  a  mournful,  dreamy  look  in  the 
large,  soft  eyes,  which  Lady  Frances  could 
not  at  all  understand,  but  thought  extremely 
interesting  and  becoming. 

"  She  will  be  able  to  see  Lord  Danvers  next 
week,"  her  Ladyship  remarked  to  Sir  Hugh  as 
ihey  left  Alice's  room  and  went  downstairs; 
^^  the  poor  young  man  has  called  twice  every 
day  to  inquire,  and  it  is  really  time  his  sus- 
pense was  ended." 

On  this  same  day,  CajDtain  GodoljDhin  was 
sitting  in  his  lodgings  in  St.  James's  Street,  a 
telegram  lying  open  on  the  table  before  him, 
the  contents  of  which  would  have  filled  him 
with  joy  a  few  weeks  before  ;  yet  there  is  a 
weary,  hopeless  look  on  his  face  as  he  reads 
the  few  words  over  and  over  again,  as  if 
.scarcely  able  to  take  in  their  meaning.  Yet 
they  are  very  simple : — 

^^  Henry  Andrews  to  Sir  Reginald  Godolphin. 

^'  Your  uncle,  Sir  Peter,  died  at  four  o'clock 
this  morning.     Come  at  once." 
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Captain  Godolpliin  —  we  beg  his  pardon^ 
Sir  Reginald — rose  at  last,  and  pushed  the 
paper  from  him  with  an  impatient  gestm^e. 

Ah,  it  was  of  little  worth  to  him  now  I  Had 
he  but  waited  two  short  months,  how  different 
it  all  might  have  been.  He  might  have 
married  Alice  Godolphin,  and  had  ^Hhe 
fairest  and  most  loving "  wife  in  London ; 
he  would  have  redeemed  the  stain  on  his 
honour,  and  retained  the  friendship  of  Major 
Bartram. 

Well,  it  was  useless  to  think  now  of  those 
saddest  words  in  the  English  language,  ^^  what 
onight  have  been."  Poor  little  Georgie  was 
very  fond  of  him  now,  and  it  was  too  late  to 
retract. 

So  he  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
wrote  the  few  lines  which  would  carry  joy  to 
Georgina's  heart,  and  free  Lady  Frances  from 
all  anxiety  as  to  her  daughter's  prospects  in 
life. 

The  note  arrived  in  the  evening.  Sir  Hugh 
and  his  wife  had  a  consultation  in  the  library, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  a  note  was  des- 
patched to  Sir  Reginald,  and  Georgina  was 
isent  for,  and  informed  that  if  her  feelings  were 
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"unclianged,   she  was  now  free   to   look   upon 
liim  as  her  future  husband. 

Happy  Georgie !  In  her  first  impulse  of 
joyful  gratitude  she  actually  jumped  up  and 
threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck  in  a 
loving  embrace,  which  greatly  surprised  that 
lady,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  such  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  on  the  part  of  her 
family. 

Sir  Hugh,  whose  many  scruples  had  given 
his  wife  much  trouble  to  overcome,  heaved  a 
sigli  as  Georgina  left  the  room,  and  muttered 
that  she  was  a  wild  young  thing,  and  that  it 
was  a  foolish  affair. 

But  Lady  Frances  would  not  hear  of  any 
withdrawal  or  re-consideration  of  the  question. 
If  it  had  been  Constance's  affair,  she  might 
have  hesitated ;  but  Georgie  had  always  been 
her  favourite  daughter,  and  what  Lady  East- 
cliffe  called  her  ^^infatuation"  for  Reginald 
Godolphin  had  revived  in  full  force;  so  that 
she  actually  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the 
time  when  he  should  be  again  an  authorized 
habitue  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  L'Estrange,  who  had  been  almost  domi- 
ciled in  the  house  since  Alice's  illness,   now 
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received  a  covert  hint  from  Lady  Frances  that 
her  presence  was  no  longer  needed  or  desired ; 
so  that  she  at  last  prepared  to  take  leave  of 
her  patient,  though  with  much  reluctance  and 
heavy  forebodings. 

^^  It  has  been  kind  of  your  aunt  to  allow  mo 
to  be  here  so  much,"  she  said  to  Alice,  on  the 
evening  that  the  news  came  from  Sir  Reginald 
Godolphin.  ^^  I  must  be  leaving  London  in  a 
few  days,  and  I  wish  I  could  propose  taking 
you  with  me;  but  I  know  it  is  of  no  use 
to  ask  it.  You  must  take  every  care  of 
yourself,  dear  child.  Eem ember,  you  are  far 
from  strong." 

Alice  promised,  and  took  leave  of  her  kind 
friend  with  many  tears. 

During  the  whole  of  her  long  illness  she 
had  never  once  spoken  of  Captain  Godolphin; 
even  in  delirium  his  name  had  never  passed 
her  lips ;  so  Mrs.  L'Estrange  left  in  the  full 
persuasion  that  the  unfortunate  affair  had 
been  forgotten,  or  had,  indeed,  been  only 
the  creation  of  her  own  imagination.  Still 
when  she  met  Georgina  on  the  stairs  in  the 
wildest  spirits,  and  eager  to  tell  her  joyful 
news    to     Alice,    she     stopped    and     begged 
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her  to  be  careful,  and  avoid  any  excite- 
ment. 

^^  I  suppose/'  she  added,  with  a  smile,  ^^it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  you  should 
defer  your  communication  for  a  few  days?" 

'^Oh!"  cried  Greorgina,  a  world  of  disap- 
pointment in  the  tone,  ^^it  can't  do  Alice  any 
harm.  Joy  never  kills ;  and  she  will  be  so 
glad  to  hear  all  is  settled  at  last." 

There  was  no  valid  objection  to  make,  and, 
fearful  of  rousing  suspicion,  Mrs.  L'Estrange 
had  no  resource  but  to  allow  her  to  pass  on. 

The  disclosure  did  no  harm  after  all.  The 
real  shock  had  been  weeks  ago,  when  Alice 
first  learnt  the  treachery  of  the  man  she  loved 
so  well.  She  listened  quietly  enough  now, 
even  with  an  occasional  smile,  as  Georgina 
poured  forth  all  her  hopes  and  plans. 

But  an  unexpected  trial  was  in  store  for 
her.  Sir  Reginald  was  now  installed  in  his 
old  position  as  an  "  ami  cle  la  maison."  His 
marriage  was  to  take  place  in  six  weeks,  and 
he  was  always  with  Georgina,  riding,  driving, 
or  chatting  together  in  Lady  Frances's  little 
morning-room. 

Her  Ladyship  meanwhile  grumbled  dread- 
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fully  at  the  heat  and  the  general  emptiness 
xind  desolation  of  London.  They  had  never 
stayed  so  late  in  town  before ;  but  Alice's  illness, 
and  now  Georgina's  engagement  and  the 
arrangements  for  her  marriage,  had  rendered 
it  necessary.  However,  it  was  now  settled  that 
Alice  should  go  home  on  the  1st  of  October; 
and  on  the  2nd  the  whole  Lascelles  family, 
including  Sir  Reginald,  were  to  migrate  to 
Hyde  till  a  week  before  the  wedding-day. 

Still  Lady  Frances  hoped  to  accomplish 
Alice's  engagement  with  Lord  Danvers  before 
she  left  town,  and  it  was  a  cherished  vision  of 
hers  that  the  double  wedding  should  take  place 
from  her  house.  She  deemed  it  well  not  to 
worry  her  niece  with  constantly  pleading  Lord 
Danvers's  cause ;  but  she  occasionally  let  fall 
an  observation  which  was  intended  to  show 
that  she  considered  the  affair  by  no  means  at 
an  end,  and  electrified  Alice  one  afternoon  by 
walking  into  her  room  with  the  announcement 
that  her  rejected  suitor  was  waiting  down- 
stairs in  the  morning-room,  and  wished  to 
speak  to  her. 

Alice  looked  up  in  amazement.  ^^  Aunt 
Frances,"  she  exclaimed,  ^'  I  gave  my  answer 
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long  ago.  You  have  not  been  keeping  him 
in  suspense  all  these  weeks  ?" 

Lady  Frances  would  not  listen.  She  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  door  oj^en,  and  said,  with 
a  smile, — ^'  Hush,  my  dear,  don't  talk  non- 
sense. You  must  at  least  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself;  he  has  been  a  very  patient 
and  constant  adorer." 

And  Alice  found  herself  obliged  to  leave  her 
room,  feeling  desperate  and  angry,  and  full 
of  resentment  against  her  aunt  for  placing  her 
in  so  false  and  unpleasant  a  jDosition.  At  the 
turn  of  the  stairs  she  came  upon  Eeginald 
Godolphin. 

Alice  had  hitherto  made  her  extreme  weak- 
ness and  delicacy  a  reason  for  remaining  in 
her  room  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  so  had 
escaped  seeing  him  till  this  moment,  in  spite 
of  his  daily  visits  to  the  house ;  but  now  they 
met  face  to  face,  and  she  flushed  crimson  with 
dismay  and  annoyance  at  such  a  meeting  at 
such  a  time. 

He  shook  hands  with  her,  and  immediately 
asked  Lady  Frances  whether  he  should  find 
Georgina  in  the  morning-room  as  usual. 

^^Not    to-day,"    was    her    hurried    answer^ 
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^^  Lord  Danvers  is  waiting  there.  Make  liasto, 
Alice,  he  will  think  I  have  forgotten  to  tell 
jou." 

A  look  of  intelligence  passed  between  Sir 
Reginald  and  his  intended  mother-in-law,  and, 
as  he  j)assed  up  the  stairs,  he  turned  and 
glanced  at  Alice,  who  still  stood  irresolute — a 
look  half-amazed,  half-annoyed,  and  wholly 
contemptuous. 

Unreasonable,  undeserved,  as  that  look  was, 
it  cut  her  to  the  heart.  That  dangerous  crimson 
again  flushed  her  cheek,  and  she  passed  on 
quickly. 

Had  Sir  Reginald  waited  a  moment,  he 
would  have  seen  her  footsteps  falter  as  she 
reached  the  landing ;  and,  with  her  hand  on 
the  door,  she  stood  for  a  moment  as  one  in 
pain,  the  flushed  cheek  changing  to  a  deadly 
white,  and  then  fell  to  the  ground  Avith  a 
short,  sharp  cry.  He  heard  that,  and  rushed 
downstairs,  followed  by  Lady  Frances;  but 
when  he  had  raised  her  light  form  from  the 
ground,  the  golden  head  lay  heavy  on  his 
arm,  and  the  white  dress  was  all  streaked  and 
stained  with  blood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Yet  e'en  the  greatest  griefs  may  be  reliefs, 
Could  we  but  take  them  right,  and  in  their  ways. 
Happy  is  he  whose  heart  hath  found  the  art 
To  turn  his  double  pains  to  double  praise. 

G.  Herbert. 

A  SMALL  blood-vessel  had  broken,  owing  to 
injudicious  excitement  and  over-exertion  after 
a  severe  illness.  It  was  quite  an  exceptional 
circumstance,  and  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again.  So  said  the  doctors;  and  it  appeared 
as  if  their  favourable  verdict  was  about  to 
prove  correct.  Alice  soon  rallied  after  her 
alarming  attack,  and,  after  a  few  days'  quiet, 
was  able  to  return  to  Southport  on  the  day 
which  had  been  originally  fixed. 

The  parting  was  a  cold  one  between  Lady 
Frances  and  her  niece.  Her  Ladyship  felt 
much  aggrieved  at  the  utter  failure  of  all  her 
cherished  hopes   and  expectations ;  for  Alice's- 
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first  act  on  her  recovery  had  been  to  write 
a  decisive  note  to  Lord  Danvers,  declining 
his  offer  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

Alice,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  she  had 
been  tyrannized  over,  and  all  but  forced  into 
marriage  with  a  man  for  whom  she  scarcely 
entertained  a  friendly  feeling.  Georgina 
honestly  regretted  the  parting  with  her  cousin, 
but  her  thoughts  Avere  naturally  much  occu- 
pied with  '^dear  Reginald,"  and  she  looked 
forward  to  a  meeting  in  November. 

After  all  the  heat,  turmoil,  and  noise  of  the 
London  season,  the  little  town  of  Southport 
looked  refreshingly  cool  and  still  to  Alice's 
wearied  eyes  when  she  reached  the  end  of 
her  journey.  Agnes  was  terribly  shocked  by 
the  change  in  her  sister's  appearance.  Lady 
Frances's  accounts  of  her  illness  had  always 
fallen  far  short  of  the  reality;  even  at  the 
worst  she  had  never  admitted  that  Alice  had 
more  than  a  severe  cold ;  so  that  those  at  home 
were  quite  unprepared  to  see  her  so  altered, 
with  nothing  so  plainly  written  on  her  face  as 
consumption. 

So  thought  Agnes  and  Miss  Fairfax.     Even 
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Mr.  Godolphin  was  roused  to  sometliing  like 
apprehension  on  his  daughter's  account,  and 
would  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  after  her  daily 
visit,  muttering, — ^^So  like  her  mother, — so 
like  her  mother." 

Indeed,  Lady  Mary's  picture  might  now 
have  passed  for  a  likeness  of  Alice  herself. 
The  features  had  always  been  similar,  and 
the  expression  was  now  almost  the  same — an 
exj)ression  suitable  enough  to  the  worn,  deli- 
cate face  of  a  middle-aged  lady,  but  which 
sat  strangely  on  the  bright  girlish  features 
of  a  girl  of  nineteen.  Miss  Fairfax  noted  this 
alteration  with  much  pain,  and  her  manner 
towards  her  young  friend  underwent  a  com- 
plete change. 

Entirely  dropping  the  acerbity  and  sarcasm 
which  had  once  rendered  her  frequent  presence 
a  very  doubtful  pleasure,  she  was  now  ever 
gentle  and  kind,  and  would  sit  with  Alice 
for  hours  reading,  talking,  and  trying  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  those  autumn  days,  which 
often  seemed  very  tedious  to  the  invalid,  for 
she  could  do  so  little.  No  more  wanderings 
by  the  sea-shore,  or  country  walks  in  the  fine 
cool  evenings.     Although  not  absolutely  ill,  her 
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strength  did  not  return,  and  the  least  exertion 
brought  on  a  distressing  cough,  and  that  bright, 
unhealthy  flush,  which  Agnes  had  learnt  to 
watch  for  and  dread. 

Mr.  Dalgetty  called  soon  after  her  return 
from  town.  It  was  a  trying  visit  for  him. 
He  talked  the  whole  time  to  Agnes,  scarcely 
daring  to  glance  at  the  sofa  where  Alice  lay, 
and  only  preserving  outward  composure  by 
the  strongest  effort  of  will.  His  was  not  a 
sanguine  nature ;  he  dared  not  entertain  the 
least  hope  that  she  would  recover ;  and  though 
he  had  never  deemed  it  possible  that  she  would 
think  of  him  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
kind  and  useful  friend,  it  was  none  the  less 
a  bitter  trial  to  him  to  know  that  the  day  was 
not  far  off  when  he  should  see  that  beautiful 
face  no  more. 

He  was  very  much  altered.  The  hot  fires 
of  affliction  may  blight  and  destroy  some 
feeble  affections,  but  the  nobler  ones  are  re- 
fined and  purified  by  them. 

The  poor  found  Mr.  Dalgetty  a  kinder  and 
more  sympathizing  friend  than  of  old :  he  was 
less  keen  to  note  their  faults,  more  lenient  to 
the  follies    and  weaknesses  of  human   nature. 
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The  peremptory,  dictatorial  manner,  which 
had  made  him  feared,  and  even  disliked,  was 
altered  now;  he  had  grown  strangely  gentle 
and  quiet,  and  his  parishioners  rejoiced  in  the 
change.  Zeal  and  unselfishness  had  always 
been  distinguishing  points  in  his  character,  and 
to  these  were  now  added  patience  and  a  loving, 
gentle  charity,  which  used  not  to  be  his. 

Only  Miss  Fairfax  possessed  the  secret  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  the  young 
clergyman ;  and  she  kept  silence  faithfully, 
only  grieving  to  mark  how  each  day  his  pale 
face  grew  paler  and  thinner,  while  the  tall 
form  became  so  slight  and  delicate-looking,  as 
almost  to  suggest  the  idea  of  some  wasting 
disease.  Such  was  not,  however,  the  fact.  The 
hardy  northern  constitution  was  not  so  easily 
undermined,  and  Mr.  Dalgetty  had  many  years 
of  probable  strength  and  usefulness  before  him, 
as  he  sometimes  pictured  to  himself,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

Altogether  it  was  a  sad  autumn  at  South- 
port.  Agnes  soon  found  out  that  something 
preyed  on  her  sister's  mind,  and  retarded 
the  recovery  which  the  doctors  still  declared 
was  possible,  and  even  probable.     But  with  a 
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tact  which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  loving  and  con- 
siderate, she  forbore  to  ask  questions ;  and 
Alice  never  broke  the  silence,  but  lived  on  in 
a  dreamy  world  of  her  own — one  cherished 
name  always  in  her  mind,  though  never  on 
her  lips. 

The  Bartrams  were  settled  for  the  winter 
at  Southport,  and  proved  a  great  comfort  to 
the  Go  dolphin  family.  Mrs.  Bartram  was  a 
motherly,  tender-hearted  woman,  full  of  com- 
passion for  the  young  invalid,  and  symj)athy 
for  the  sorely  tried  elder  sister.  Miss  Fairfax 
declared  herself  quite  jealous  of  the  long  visits 
paid  by  the  Major  and  his  mother,  and  of  the 
warm  friendship  which  was  rapidly  springing 
up  between  that  lady  and  Agnes. 

Mrs.  Bartram's  was  a  nature  keenly  to  ap- 
jDreciate  Agnes's  peculiarly  quiet,  unselfish, 
j^ractical  turn  of  mind ;  and  Agnes  soon  learnt 
to  cling  affectionately  to  the  first  really  kind 
sensible  adviser  she  had  had  since  her  mother's 
death,  with  the  exception  of  good  Miss  Fair- 
fax, who  could  never  have  possessed  a  particle 
of  the  refinement  and  tact  which  made  Mrs. 
Bartram's  friendship  so  valuable. 

All    lier  sympathy  and  kindness,   however,. 
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failed  to  win  Alice's  confidence,  though,  act- 
ing on  a  hint  from  her  son,  she  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  a  private  chat,  in  which  she 
often  came  very  near  the  discovery  of  the  secret 
which  was  destroying  the  hope  and  vigom*  of 
that  young  life.  But  Alice  would  not  reveal 
to  a  comparative  stranger,  however  motherly 
and  kind  she  might  he,  the  secret  which  was 
hidden  from  her  own  sister ;  and  so  the  wound 
remained  miprobed,  unhealed,  and  grew  deeper 
and  more  incurable  day  by  day. 

It  was  a  different  scene  at  Ryde.  Sir  Regi- 
nald behaved  himself,  on  the  w^hole,  as  an 
attentive  lover  should,  always  keeping  in 
mind  that  he  did  not  bear  his  youthful  be- 
trothed any  great  amount  of  affection.  But 
he  had  never  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  pay 
•devoted  attention  to  a  pretty  girl — for  a  time, 
at  any  rate ; — and  then  Georgina  loved  him,  oh, 
how  dearly  !  She  showed  her  love,  too,  in  a 
thousand  pretty,  affectionate  ways.  It  was  not 
her  fault  if  occasionally  a  fairer  face  than  hers, 
with  blue,  reproachful  eyes,  would  rise  between 
her  and  Sir  Reginald,  till  his  thoughts  wan- 
'dered  far  away,  and  he  forgot  to  pay  her  the 
attention  that  was  her  proper  due. 
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It  was  not  till  they  had  been  at  Ryde  nearly 
a  week  that  he  made  any  allusion  to  Alice. 
He  was  sitting  with  Georgina  late  in  the  even- 
ing on  the  beach,  watching  the  distant  lights- 
across  the  water,  as  they  trembled  into  life 
one  by  one.  They  had  been  silent  for  some 
moments,  when  he  said,  with  a  studied  care- 
lessness of  tone, — ^^  By-the-bye,  when  is  your 
cousin  Alice  to  be  married  ?  It  will  be  soon,  I 
suppose,  as  she  is  so  much  better?" 

^^  Married  I"  exclaimed  Georgina,  with  asto- 
nishment. '^  Did  you  not  know  that  was  all 
nonsense  ?  It  was  just  one  of  mamma's  fancies. 
Alice  never  cared  for  Lord  Danvers." 

^^  Very  likely  not;  but  many  girls  would 
hesitate  to  refuse  a  man  of  his  wealth  and 
position." 

^'  Not  Alice,"  was  the  warm  answer.  ^^  She 
will  never  marry  unless  she  really  loves.  Do 
you  know,  Reginald,  I  sometimes  think  she 
must  have  had  some  disappointment  this  season,, 
she  changed  so  much  latterly,  and  lost  her 
spirits  as  well  as  her  health  ?  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  anything?  you  were  always  about 
with  her." 

Had  Sir  Reginald  heard  ?     At  any  rate,  he 
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■did  not  answer,  and  his  eyes  had  a  dreamy, 
far-off  look  in  them,  as  though  he  was  absorbed 
in  thought  or  some  remembrance.  Georgiua 
touched  his  arm,  and  said,  impatiently, — ^^  I 
wish  you  would  pay  more  attention,  Reginald ; 
your  thoughts  are  always  wandering,  especially 
when  I  talk  about  Alice.  You  might  take  a 
little  more  interest  in  my  friends." 

He  looked  round  then,  and  laid  his  hand 
kindly  on  hers. 

^^  You  are  always  talking  about  Alice,  ^'  he 
said,  with  a  smile.  "  I  would  much  rather  we 
talked  about  you  and  your  affairs." 

But  for  once  the  loved  voice  tried  in  vain 
to  soothe.  Georgina  was  thoroughly  put  out, 
more  so,  indeed,  than  was  warranted  by  the 
offence,  and  she  rose  to  go  home,  observing 
that  the  evening  papers  would  probably  prove 
more  interesting  than  her  conversation.  Sir 
Reginald  made  no  reply,  and  they  walked 
home  in  silence. 

After  this  conversation,  an  intense  and  most 
unreasonable  longing  took  possession  of  Sir 
Reginald's  mind  to  see  Alice  Godolphin  once 
more  before  his  marriage. 

There  are  some  strong  impulses  which  it  is 
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:almost  impossible  to  account  for,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  He  was  not  in  love  with  Alice, 
and  he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  breaking 
his  engagement  with  Georgina,  and  yet  he 
felt  as  if  he  would  give  the  whole  world  to  see 
"that  sweet  face  once  more,  with  those  deep, 
mournful  eyes,  which  haunted  him  day  and 
night. 

He  had  never  thought  so  much  of  Alice  as 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  separate  himself 
from  her  for  ever,  and  honour  and  duty  re- 
quired of  him  that  he  should  forget  her.  Sir 
Reginald  had  hitherto  never  denied  himself 
the  smallest  personal  gratification,  and  he  did 
not  long  withstand  this  temptation.  It  could 
he  easily  managed. 

Among  the  numerous  important  purchases 
which  the  young  Baronet  had  made  since  his 
accession  to  the  property,  was  a  beautiful 
little  yacht,  which  he  had  named  the  ^^  Lady 
Frances,"  and  which  was  now  lying  at  anchor 
off  Ryde.  It  was  a  very  natural  thing  to 
propose  that  they  should  all  take  a  short 
excursion  round  the  south  of  England,  occa- 
sionally landing  to  inspect  any  place  of  peculiar 
interest  or  beauty.     They  need  not  be  absent 
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longer  than  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
it  would  certainly  be  a  more  novel  and  amusing 
way  of  spending  their  time  than  remaining 
stationary  at  Eyde. 

Georgina  was  enchanted  with  the  idea,  but 
she  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  her 
mother  to  consent  to  it.  With  a  reluctance 
Avhich  she  afterwards  looked  upon  as  something 
prophetic,  Lady  Frances  objected,  argued,  and 
debated,  till  Sir  Reginald  was  almost  temj)ted 
to  give  up  the  notion  in  despair. 

But  Georgina  persevered,  and  gave  her 
mother  no  peace  between  alternate  grumbling 
and  entreaty,  till  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
expedition.  The  ^' Lady  Frances"  was  fitted 
up  with  a  style  and  magnificence  which  did 
honour  to  her  owner's  taste,  and  the  party 
found  themselves  lodged  as  comfortably  and 
more  luxuriously  than  in  their  own  Belgravian 
homes. 

Lady  Frances  established  herself  in  the  state- 
cabin,  and  gazed  around  her  with  an  air  of 
placid  contentment,  while  the  lovers  paced  the 
upper  deck,  made  friends  with  the  sailors,  and 
inspected  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  beau- 
tiful little  vessel.     Sir  Hugh  saw  fliem  off  with 
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many  dismal  siglis  and  prognostications  of 
evil.  Nothing  would  have  induced  him  to 
trust  himself  under  Sir  Reginald's  care  at 
sea  ;  and  they  got  on  remarkably  well  without 
him. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  about  ten  days 
afterwards  Agnes  Godolphin  was  startled  b}' 
an  apparition  in  blue-serge  costume  and  sailor 
hat,  which  proved  to  be  Georgie  herself,  full 
of  descriptions  of  the  delicious  voyage  they 
had  had,  and  wild  with  delight  at  the  easy, 
congenial  life  she  was  leading,  and  the  prospect 
of  again  seeing  her  darling  Alice.  Lady 
Frances  had  remained  on  board  the  yacht,  but 
had  sent  a  request  that  her  nieces  would  honour 
her  with  a  visit. 

^^I  will  tell  Alice  you  are  here,"  said 
Agnes,  when  she  had  recovered  from  her  first 
surprise;  ^^ but  she  will  not  be  able  to  return 
with  you." 

^'Why  not,"  asked  Sir  Reginald;  ''is  she 
not  so  well  ?  " 

''  She  is  very  easily  fatigued,"  was  the 
answer,  ''  and  she  never  goes  out  of  doors  till 
the  evening,  if  then." 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  Alice  entered  the 
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room,  looking  better  than  usual,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  meeting  had  called  up  a  little 
colour  into  her  thin  cheeks,  and  she  had  learnt 
sufficient  self-command  to  greet  Sir  Reginald 
with  the  civil  composure  that  she  would  have 
shown  to  any  other  acquaintance.  She  could 
not  know  how  easily  he  saw  through  that 
cold,  guarded  manner,  or  how  eagerly  he 
noted  the  quiver  of  the  lips  and  the  fast- 
changing  colour,  which  showed  too  truly  how 
dear  he  still  was  to  her. 

Never  for  an  instant  did  those  keen  dark 
eyes  cease  to  watch  her ;  even  Agnes  noticed 
it,  and  was  surprised,  but  was  far  too  simple- 
minded  to  divine  the  cause,  and  only  supposed 
that  Sir  Reginald  admired  her  beautiful  sister ; 
and  who  ever  failed  to  do  that  ? 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  settled  that 
they  should  leave  Alice  to  rest  now,  and  return 
in  a  little  boat  later  in  the  afternoon,  when 
they  would  go  for  a  row  along  the  coast,  and 
return  to  Briarswood  for  tea. 

This  arrangement  seemed  perfect,  combining 
fresh  air  and  change  of  scene  without  fatigue  ; 
and  Alice  consented  to  it,  though  not  without 
a   secret   misgiving   as    to   whether    she    was 
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acting  wisely.  Still  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  2^ersuaded  by  Agnes,  who  rejoiced  to  see 
her  sister  a  little  cheered,  and  inclined  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  expedition.  Anything  seemed 
better  than  the  listless  indifference  with  which 
she  had  hitherto  met  every  proposal  for  her 
amusement ;  and  the  autumn  evenings  were 
still  too  dry  and  warm  for  her  to  take 
cold. 

After  luncheon  Georgina  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  which  she  greeted  as  an  old  friend,  and 
passed  her  hand  lightly  over  the  worn  ivory 
keys. 

Alice  begged  for  a  song ;  and,  with  a  grace 
and  feeling  peculiarly  her  own,  Georgina  sang 
^'  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer."  The  sweet  tones 
of  her  low,  full  voice  were  admirably  suited  to 
that  old  but  never  hackneyed  song;  and  her 
audience  listened  with  eager  attention  till  the 
last  clear,  sustained  note  died  away. 

The  two  visitors  then  left  together,  and  did 
not  re-appear  till  four  o'clock,  when  the  sun 
was  still  bright,  and  the  air  fresh  and  invigor- 
ating. Agnes  refused  to  join  the  expedition 
herself,  but  she  walked  down  to  the  beach  with 
cloaks  and  warm  wraps  for  AlicC;  and  saw  the 
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j)arty  start,  with  many  last  injunctions  not  ta 
go  too  far  or  stay  too  late. 

The  scene  lingered  in  her  memory  for  years 
afterwards :  Sir  Eeginald  standing  up  in  the- 
boat  assisting  Alice  to  take  her  seat,  the  sun- 
shine lighting  up  his  noble  figure  and  handsome 
expressive  countenance  ;  Georgina  glancing  up 
at  him  with  a  jDroud,  loving  light  in  her  dark 
eyes ;  and  Alice's  slight  form  wrajDped  in  a 
small  crimson  shawl,  her  sweet  face  almost 
hidden  under  her  shady  hat. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening;  the  sea  lay 
tranquil  as  a  sleeping  child,  with  not  a  breath 
of  wind  to  ruffle  its  smooth  surface.  In  the 
distance  rose  the  graceful  outline  of  the  Lady 
Frances:  the  sunbeams  had  ^^ woven  a  parting 
crown "  for  her  tall  masts  and  snowy  sails ; 
and  Sir  Eeginald  pointed  her  out  to  Alice 
with  the  conscious  j)ride  of  ownership. 

The  time  passed  like  magic,  sometimes 
rowing,  and  sometimes  letting  themselves  float 
lazily  with  the  tide,  till  Alice  glanced  at  her 
watch,  and  was  startled  to  find  it  was  nearly 
seven  o'clock.  She  begged  that  they  might 
row  towards  home  at  once,  as  she  had  promised 
Agnes  to  be  in  by  seven,  and  Sir  Reginald 
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set  liimself  to  work  with  a  will,  and  sent  tlie 
little  skiff  along  the  water  with  the  ease  and 
swiftness  of  a  practised  oarsman. 

As  long  as  our  Guardsmen  and  young  men 
of  fashion  are  in  town,  they  are  fond  of 
assuming  an  air  of  extreme  laziness  and 
insouciance,  as  though  it  were  almost  too  great 
an  exertion  to  ask  a  lady  for  a  dance,  or 
saunter  once  or  twice  down  the  Eow  on  a  hot 
morning  in  July.  But  let  the  season  pass, 
and  look  at  them  again  on  the  moors,  on  the 
sea,  or  on  their  thorough-bred  hunters.  See 
how  the  manly,  heroic  spirit  comes  out,  and 
sparkles  in  their  eyes  and  flushes  their  cheeks, 
as  they  take  the  true,  steady  aim  which  will 
bring  down  some  stately  deer,  or  urge  their 
horses  to  the  desperate  leap,  where  hesitation 
or  failure  is  only  another  name  for  death. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through 
Alice's  mind  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  boat 
and  watched  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Devonshire  coast  flit  before  her  eyes  like  a 
panorama.  Suddenly  there  was  an  exclama- 
tion. Georgina  had  dropped  her  handkerchief 
into  the  sea,  and  was  reaching  over  the  side  of 
the  boat  in  order  to  secure  it  again. 
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"Take  care,"  shouted  Sir  Reginald.  "I 
can  get  it.     Don't  move,  Georgie." 

The  caution  was  unheeded.  The  handker- 
chief was  tossed  by  a  tiny  wave  ahnost  within 
reach.  It  was  too  tantalizing ;  and  Georgina 
made  a  desperate  endeavour  to  seize  it.  In  a 
moment  there  was  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  tiny 
craft ;  Alice  felt  a  sensation  of  extreme  cold,  a 
succession  of  shrill  screams  sounded  in  her 
ears,  and  seemed  to  deafen  and  stun  her  ;  then 
the  water  rushed  triumphantly  over  the  little 
boat,  and  all  three  sank  into  the  cool,  green 
depths  below. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

But  Lancelot  mused  a  little  space. 
He  said,  "  She  has  a  lovely  face ; 
God  in  His  mercy  lend  her  grace, 
The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

Tennyson. 

When  Alice  awoke  to  consciousness  she  was 
lying  on  a  low,  hard  bed,  in  a  tiny  room, 
scantily  and  poorly  furnished,  though  every- 
thing was  scrupulously  neat  and  clean.  The 
low,  sloping  roof,  the  mixed  smell  of  dried 
sea-weed  and  tar,  and,  above  all,  the  murmur 
of  the  waves  close  underneath  the  window, 
told  her  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  numerous 
fishermen's  cottages  which  were  built  along 
the  shore,  many  of  which  she  knew,  and  had 
often  visited  in  old  days. 

The  events  of  the  previous  afternoon  came 
slowly  back  on  her  memory.  It  was  now 
early  morning,  so  she  must  have  spent  a  night 
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in  this  strange  place.  Her  watch  was  lying 
on  a  little  table  by  the  bed-side.  It  was 
apparently  uninjured ,  and  was  still  going. 
The  hands  jDointed  to  eight  o'clock.  Her 
clothes  had  evidently  been  carefully  dried  and 
ironed,  and  were  lying  on  a  chair  ready  for 
her  to  put  on. 

Alice  lay  still,  and  listened  intently  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  she  then  got  up  and  opened  the 
door,  to  catch  any  sound  there  might  be  in  the 
house.  All  was  still ;  strangely,  ominously 
so,  it  seemed  to  her ;  but  after  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  subdued  hum  of  voices,  as  if  people 
were  talking  in  the  room  below. 

She  could  bear  the  susj)ense  and  solitude  no 
longer,  and  began  to  dress  herself.  A  lengthy 
and  painful  operation  it  was ;  for  though  she 
felt  no  serious  ill  effects  from  the  accident,  she 
was  much  shaken  and  very  weak.  At  last  she 
was  ready,  all  but  her  hair,  which  still  hung 
on  her  shoulders  in  damp,  heavy  curls.  She 
twisted  it  up  carelessly  with  a  comb,  and  then, 
opening  the  door  again,  glanced  down  the 
little  passage. 

No  sound  was  to  be  heard,  so  she  left  her 
room,  and  opened  the  first  door  she  came  to 
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on  the  right-liand  side.  It  was  a  little  room, 
exactly  resembling  the  one  she  had  just  left, 
only  whereas  the  October  sunshine  was  stream- 
ing into  hers,  making  it  bright  and  cheerful, 
here  the  blinds  were  drawn  down,  and  every- 
thing wore  an  air  of  perfect  stillness  and  repose. 
On  the  bed  lay  Greorgina,  dressed,  to  Alice's 
surprise,  in  the  same  clothes  she  had  worn 
the  day  before.  The  water  had  dripped  from 
them,  and  made  a  small  pool  on  the  floor. 

Unable  to  account  for  anything  so  strange 
and  neglectful,  Alice  walked  to  the  bedside, 
and  spoke  to  her  cousin.  There  was  no  answer, 
and  more  and  more  astonished,  Alice  took 
the  icy  hand  in  hers,  and  bent  over  her. 
The  pretty  little  face  looked  strangely  white 
and  still;  the  dark  blue  eyes  were  scarcely 
olosed ;  and  the  soft  wavy  hair  was  all  down, 
and  floating  in  damp  brown  masses  over  the 
23illow. 

What  was  there  in  those  familiar  features 
which  sent  a  chill  to  Alice's  heart,  and  made 
her  recoil  with  a  shudder  of  fear  ?  She  had 
never  looked  on  death  before,  and  her  first 
feeling  was  one  of  very  natural  alarm ;  her 
next,   one  of  utter  incredulity.     Kneeling  by 
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the  bedside,  she  parted  the  curls  from  the 
marble  brow,  and  started  to  see  a  purple 
bruise  there.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened^ 
and,  turning  round,  Alice  saw  Mr.  Dalgetty. 
He  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  then, 
coming  forward,  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone,  but 
hurriedly,  and  with  nervousness. 

^^  You  ought  not  to  be  here.  Miss  Godol- 
phin.  I  thought  the  woman  of  the  house 
was  with  you.  You  should  not  have  been  left 
alone." 

'^  I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied,  in  a  voice 
that  was  unnaturally  calm  and  steady.  '^  But, 
oh,  Mr.  Dalgetty,  what  is  this?  Dear,  dear 
little  Georgie — "  The  calm  voice  failed,  and 
she  burst  into  passionate  weeping. 

Mr.  Dalgetty  took  her  hand,  and  quietly 
drew  her  from  the  room.  Out  of  sight  of  that 
sweet,  still  face,  her  composure  returned,  and 
she  inquired  for  Sir  Reginald. 

^^He  is  quite  well;  you  will  see  him  in  the 
parlour  below.  But  you  must  eat  something 
first." 

And  he  took  her  into  the  clean,  tidy  kitchen^ 
which  was  built  out  behind  the  little  front 
room.     Here  they  found  the   mistress  of  the 
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house,  a  bustling,  good-natm-ed,  little  woman, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  prej^aring  a  warm 
drink  for  the  ^^  poor  dear  young  lady  "  upstairs, 
and  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  young  lady 
herself,  looking  pale  and  worn  indeed,  but 
dressed  in  her  every-day  clothes,  and  able  to 
speak  and  move  about  as  usual. 

Mr.  Dalgetty  watched  his  charge  while  she 
took  some  refreshment,  and  answered  the  few 
questions  she  put  to  him.  He  could  tell  her 
nothing  about  the  accident,  except  that  Sir 
Reginald  had  carried  her  up  from  the  beach, 
and  that  Georgina  had  been  brought  up  after- 
wards by  a  fisherman. 

^'  The  doctor  was  here  almost  directly,"  he 
continued,  ^'  but  nothing  could  be  done  for 
Miss  Lascelles ;  life  was  extinct  before  she  was 
taken  from  the  water.  You  revived  very  soon, 
and  even  spoke.  Mr.  Long  said  we  need  have 
no  fears  for  you." 

^^  I  have  no  recollection  of  it." 

^^Yery  lilvely  not;  you  were  so  much  ex- 
hausted." 

^^  How  did  you  know  of  the  accident  ?" 

"•  I  happened  to  be  visiting  these  cottages 
at  the  time,  and  saw  a  crowd  on  the  beach. 
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Some  one  told  me  you  were  in  tlie  boat  that 
had  fomidered." 

And  his  face  paled  even  now  at  the  thought 
of  what  that  moment  had  been  to  him. 

^'  Is  Agnes  here  ?" 

^^  She  came  last  night,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  again,  when  Mr.  Long  told  her  it  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  stay.  Your  father 
was  so  much  shaken  by  the  news  that  she  w^as 
afraid  to  alarm  him  further  by  remaining  here. 
Mrs.  Bartram  stayed  some  hours;  and  they  will 
both  be  here  this  morning  to  take  you  home, 
and  see  that  all  is  done  properly  for  that  poor 
child.'^ 

'^  And  Lady  Frances  ?" 

^'  She  may  come  this  morning ;  I  don't  know. 
They  say  she  has  gone  from  one  fainting  fit 
into  another  ever  since  she  heard  of  the  ac- 
cident. Mrs.  Bartram  was  to  spend  the  night 
with  her." 

^^Poor  Aunt  Frances!  she  was  so  fond  of 
Georgie.  I  think  she  was  her  favourite  child. 
May  I  see  Sir  Reginald  now?" 

He  opened  the  door  for  her  which  led  into 
the  little  parlour,  but  did  not  enter  himself. 
Sir  Reginald   was    standing  by  the   window. 
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His  face  was  much  flushed,  and  his  voice 
sounded  hoarse  and  strange  as  he  made  eager 
inquiries  after  Alice's  health. 

She  answered  briefly ;  then,  looking  up  im- 
ploringly, almost  reproachfully,  in  his  face,  she 
said, — ^'  Oh,  Sir  Reginald,  you  saved  my  life, 
could  you  not  have  saved  Georgina's  too  ?" 

^^How  could  I?"  he  said,  hurriedly.  ^^  You 
mistake;  she  was  not  drowned.  Her  head 
struck  against  the  boat  as  she  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  blow  killed  her  at 
once." 

'^  Was  I  nearer  to  you  ?" 

^^No — but — I  could  not  allow  any  one  else 
the  joy  of  saving  your  life,  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  hope  for  Georgina  when  I  saw  her 
body  floating  on  the  water." 

^^But,  Sir  Reginald,  had  she  been  rescued 
at  once — she  may  have  been  only  stunned." 

'^  I  tell  you  she  ivas  dead." 

He  spoke  imperatively,  almost  sharply,  as 
one  who  wishes  to  end  a  distasteful  subject. 

It  was  a  strange  account.  Alice  pondered 
over  it  for  some  minutes,  and  it  seemed  more 
and  more  mysterious.  Was  this  the  tone,  the 
manner  of  a  man  who  had  just  lost,  and  that 
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by  a  sudden  and  awful  accident,  the  person 
Avho  was  dearest  to  him  in  the  whole  world, 
•or  should  have  been  so  ?  Those  dry  eyes, 
flushed  cheeks,  and  nervous,  unnatural  manner, 
did  they  betoken  a  deep,  suppressed  sorrow, 
or  were  they  the  signs  of  some  awful,  unex- 
jDlained  mystery  ?  She  could  not  tell ;  but 
she  shuddered  when  Sir  Reginald  bent  over 
her,  and  said  reproachfully, — ^^Not  a  word 
of  thanks  from  you,  Alice?  I  saved  your 
life  at  the  risk  of  my  own." 

She  looked  up  suddenly.  ^^  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,  and  I  cannot  thank  you  till  I  do.  If 
I  w^as  nearer  the  fisherman's  boat  than  to  you, 
surely  he  could  easily  have  rescued  me ;  and 
Georgina  might  have  been  saved  perhaps  by 
you." 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  answer  till  he  had  sat 
down  close  to  Alice,  and  taken  her  cold  re- 
luctant hand  in  his. 

^'  Alice,  do  you  not  know  what  it  is  to  act 
on  the  impulse  of  a  moment?  Listen.  You 
had  drifted  with  the  tide  some  way  from  the 
boat,  and  I  saw  you  struggling  \and  crying  for 
help.  Georgina  was  close  to  me,  but  she  was 
floating  quietly  on  the  water,  still  and  dead. 
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I  swear  it.  She  would  never  have  lain  so 
still  if  she  had  not  been  dead.  You  believe 
me?" 

Alice  bowed  her  head. 

'^In  a  few  seconds  the  fisherman  (who,  by 
the  way,  is  the  owner  of  this  hut)  would  have 
rescued  you.  I  could  not  bear  that,  and  I  was 
in  time,  after  all.  I  brought  you  to  land ;  it 
was  I  who  saved  your  life.  Alice,  my  darling, 
y^ou  will  yet  be  mine." 

In  unspeakable  astonishment  and  horror  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his.  Those  words  would 
have  filled  her  with  joy  a  few  weeks  since,  but 
noiu, 

''  Hush,  Sir  Eeginald,"  she  answered,  coldly; 
^'by  speaking  in  this  way  you  insult  me,  and 
you  insult  her.^^ 

'^  I  know  ;  I  ought  to  have  kept  silence ;  but 
you  will  forgive  me,  Alice ;  I  have  loved  you 
&o  dearly." 

'^  How  can  you  say  so  ?"  she  murmured. 
^'  You  never  cared  for  me." 

^'  I  did  not  know  it.  Not  till  after  my  own 
engagement ;  not  till  I  heard  you  were  about 
to  give  yourself  to  another  man ;  then  the 
misery  I  felt  showed  me  how  useless  it  was  to 
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try  and  forget  you.  You  turn  away  from  me^ 
Alice ;  have  I  sinned  beyond  forgiveness  ?  " 

She  was  spared  a  reply,  for  at  that  moment 
a  pony  carriage  stopped  at  the  cottage  door,, 
and  Mrs.  Bartram  and  Agnes  entered  the  room. 
It  was  characteristic  of  the  elder  sister  that, 
after  her  first  joyful  greeting,  she  did  not 
forget  to  turn  to  Sir  Reginald  and  thank  him 
with  heartfelt  earnestness  for  ^Hhe  noble  way 
in  which  he  had  saved  Alice's  life  "  ;  and  then,, 
without  further  talking  or  inquiries,  went 
quietly  upstairs  to  fetch  her  sister's  hat  and 
cloak,  that  they  might  start  homewards  without 
delay. 

It  was  very  necessary  that  Alice  should 
have  rest.  The  excitement  of  her  interview 
with  Sir  Reginald  had  tried  her  even  more 
than  the  accident,  and  she  leaned  against  the 
table  for  support,  with  cheeks  of  ashy  white- 
ness. 

Mrs.  Bartram  had  left  the  room  with  Agnes ; 
and  Sir  Reginald  came  up  close  to  Alice,  and 
w^hispered  hastily,  ^^  Give  me  one  kind  word, 
Alice;  we  may  not  meet  again  for  a  long 
while." 

She   motioned    him   away   with    a    gesture 
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expressive  of  so  much  displeasure  and  aversion 
that  his  cheek  flushed  with  anger. 

^^  I  beHeve  you  look  on  me  as  a  murderer," 
he  said,  bitterly. 

She  did  not  answer ;  perhaps  she  could  not. 
Agnes's  step  was  heard,  and,  in  desperation.  Sir 
Keginald  seized  her  hand. 

'^  I  will  not  ask  you  to  give  me  a  decisive 
answer ;  I  know  it  is  too  soon.  I  am  going 
abroad  at  once ;  will  you  give  me  leave  to 
return  ?  " 

She  shook  off  his  hand,  and  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  ^^I  will  never  willingly 
see  you  again.  Sir  Reginald,"  was  her  reply. 
^'  I  loved  you  dearly  once,  most  dearly  ;  but  I 
now  see  you  as  you  are, — cold,  fickle,  selfish, 
and,  for  all  I  know,  worse  than  that.  And  did 
I  know  nothing  against  you,  the  memory  of 
my  cousin  must  be  a  barrier  between  us  for 
ever." 

His  face  whitened,  even  to  the  lips. 

^^  Is  this  your  answer  ?" 

'^  It  is,  my  final  answer." 

In  another  moment  Agnes  had  helped  her 
sister  into  the  pony-chaise,  and  they  were 
driving  rapidly  from  the  house.     AVith  a  sang- 
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froid  of  which  only  an  Englishman  could  be 
capable,  Sir  Reginald  came  to  the  door,  and 
took  his  hat  off  with  the  ceremonious  grace  for 
which  he  was  noted.  Alice  did  not  see  him  ; 
her  face  was  hidden  beneath  her  drooping  hat, 
and  she  was  sobbing  bitterly.  She  could  not 
have  acted  otherwise,  and  yet — hoiv  she  loved 
him. 

Agnes  was  much  alarmed,  and  drove  on  with 
all  speed,  for  this  agitation,  though  natural 
enough,  was  the  worst  thing  possible  for  her 
sister,  and  she  felt  intensely  anxious  to  get 
her  home.  She  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bed  at 
once,  and  Alice  complied  readily,  and  slept  for 
hours  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

They  saw  Georgina  once  more.  The  in- 
quest was  held  at  the  ^^  Star  and  Crown,"  a 
small  inn  in  the  town  of  Southport,  and  a 
verdict  of  *^  Accidental  Death"  was  returned 
without  any  discussion.  The  fisherman  who 
had  rescued  Georgina's  body  was  unusually 
illiterate  and  stupid,  even  for  his  class  of  life, 
and  his  clumsy  evidence  threw  no  shade  on 
Sir  Reginald's  behaviour;  indeed,  the  jurors 
complimented  the  young  Baronet  on  his 
^^  heroic  conduct  and  presence  of  mind." 
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The  funeral  was  to  take  place  on  Thursday^ 
and  on  Wednesday  Agnes  and  Alice  went 
with  Miss  Fairfax  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
their  little  cousin.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight, 
even  then.  The  ^^ rapture  of  repose"  was 
more  marked,  more  impressive,  than  when 
Alice  had  first  seen  her.  The  eyes  were  quite 
closed  now,  and  the  dark  sweeping  lashes  rested 
peacefully  on  the  marble  cheek.  Many  would 
mourn  for  that  young  life,  ajoparently  so  pre- 
maturely cut  off  in  the  prime  of  youth,  health, 
and  enjoyment ;  but  was  it,  indeed,  a  subject 
for  sorrow  ? 

Had  she  lived,  she  must  have  known  of  the 
faithlessness  and  dishonour  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  dearly;  whereas  noiu  she  had  gone 
to  her  grave  in  the  peaceful  assurance  that  he 
loved  her  even  as  she  loved  him.  No  doubtful 
thought  had  ever  troubled  the  serenity  of  her 
perfect  trust  and  confidence. 

Happy  Georgie  !  Happy  to  die  with  a 
faith  and  happiness  still  unclouded,  while  the 
waters  of  life  were  still  fresh  and  sweet  to  her 
taste,  and  the  cup  of  disappointment  had  not 
even  suggested  itself  to  her  imagination. 

Mr.  Dalgctty  did  not  know  how  truly  he 
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spoke,  when  he  checked  Lady  Frances's  pas- 
sionate grief  at  the  side  of  the  open  coffin,  and 
said,  while  pointing  to  the  calm,  beautiful 
features, — ^^  You  should  not  mourn  for  one  so 
young  and  innocent.  She  must  have  known 
grief  if  she  had  lived,  but  it  has  pleased  God 
to  take  her  away  from  the  possibility  of  sorrow 
for  evermore." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter,  the  vase  as  you  will^ 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  round  it  still. 

Moore. 

Sir  Reginald  disappeared  immediately  after 
the  funeral,  and  the  Godolpliins  saw  no  more 
of  bim.  Report  said  that  he  was  travelling 
in  America,  but  nothing  was  known  definitely 
of  his  movements,  and,  by  degrees,  Miss 
Fairfax  and  Agnes  ceased  to  talk  of  and  pity 
him. 

But  had  Alice  forgotten  him  ?  Not  for  a 
day,  not  for  an  hour.  Though  her  confidence 
had  been  so  rudely  shaken,  the  old  glamour, 
the  "  scent  of  the  roses,"  still  clung  round  that 
cherished  ideal ;  and  in  his  absence  she  forgot 
his  many  faults,  and  even  the  grave  suspicion 
that  was  attached  to  his  conduct.  He  was 
again  her  hero  ;  her  darling,  noble  Reginald. 
Those  dark,  beseeching  eyes  did  "  haunt  her 
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day  and  night,"  as  ^^  angered  Eleanor's"  did 
fair  Kosamond,  till  she  began  to  reproach 
herself  for  unkindness  and  precipitancy.  She 
^nust  have  refused  him  at  that  time,  but  it 
might  have  been  done  more  kindly,  and^ 
perhaps,  not  so  effectually  as  to  preclude  him 
from  any  hope  in  the  future.  She  had  been 
severe,  perhaps  unjust. 

Thus  did  this  foolish  girl  distress  and 
reproach  herself,  while  the  object  of  her 
remorseful  pity  was  enjoying  himself  in 
New  York,  seeking  a  panacea  for  his 
sorrows  (which,  after  all,  consisted  more  of 
wounded  pride  than  wounded  affection)  in 
the  many  festivities  of  that  gay  and  fasci- 
nating city. 

Doubtless  he  had  his  sorrowful  moments. 
It  was  his  nature  to  care  most  for  the  unattain- 
able; and  he  sometimes  considered  himself  a 
very  hardly  used  man  for  having  lost  both  his 
lady-loves  at  ^^one  fell  swoop."  However, 
after  a  time  he  ceased  to  mourn  over  his 
rejection,  and  even  persuaded  himself  that  he 
had  had  a  great  escape,  and  that  it  was  a 
fortunate  thing  that  he  was  not  tied  to  a 
consumptive  girl  without  a  farthing  of  money^ 
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and  who  loved  him  too  well  not  to  be  jealous 
and  exacting. 

The  bright-eyed  American  beauties  com- 
pleted his  cure  ;  and  he  speedily  made  himself 
popular  amongst  them,  flirting,  perhaps, 
rather  more  recklessly  and  unguardedly  than 
of  old,  but  otherwise  unaltered.  And, 
meanwhile,  that  faithful  heart  mourned  for 
him  at  home,  till  the  bright  spirits  fled  for 
ever,  and  the  brilliant  beauty  he  had  so 
much  admired  was  rapidly  becoming  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

It  was  a  sad  winter  for  Alice,  but  a  new  joy 
had  spread  its  golden  wings  for  Agnes,  and 
each  happy  hour  was  bringing  it  nearer.  The 
daily  walks  and  drives  with  the  Bartrams  had 
been  remarked  for  some  time  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  many  kind  friends  rejoiced  to 
see  the  change  that  was  taking  place  for  the 
better  in  Agnes  Godolphin,  whose  soft  eyes 
grew  brighter,  and  her  smile  more  joyous,  as 
each  day  passed  by.  It  had  gradually  come 
to  be  an  understood  thing  in  all  their  little 
excursions  that  Mrs.  Bartram  should  walk  by 
Alice's  wheel-chair,  and  that  Agnes  and  the 
Major   should   roam   long  distances  by  them- 
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selves  to  the  left  or  right,  as  the  fancy  seized 
them. 

At  first  Mrs.  Bartram  scarcely  approved  of 
this  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  her  son ; 
but  by  degrees  she  came  to  understand  it,  and 
during  these  walks  a  quiet,  satisfied  smile 
would  often  play  on  her  features,  which  spoke 
volumes  to  Miss  Fairfax,  if  not  to  Alice.  She 
decidedly  encouraged  the  Major's  very  evident 
preference  for  Agnes's  society  ;  but  she  was  too 
wise  a  mother,  and  too  experienced  a  tactician, 
to  risk  the  whole  matter  by  speaking  to  her 
son. 

She  was  not  misled.  Major  Bartram  was 
very  much  attracted  to  Agnes.  She  was  so 
different  to  the  young  ladies  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  see ;  none  of  whom,  during 
several  London  seasons,  had  succeeded  in 
awakening  a  warm  interest  in  his  heart.  He 
had  had  enougli  of  fashionable  beauties ;  it 
was  a  positive  relief  and  pleasure  to  him  to 
look  at  this  country  girl  in  her  straw  hat  and 
grey  alpaca. 

Agnes's  dress  was  almost  conventual  in  its 
extreme  quietness  and  simplicity  ;  but  this  was 
pleasing  in  his  eyes,  from  the  force  of  contrast, 
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as  well  as  from  an  artistic  appreciation  of  wliat 
was  really  suitable  and  becoming, — and  her 
manner,  so  gentle,  retiring,  and  unconscious, 
yet  possessing  a  certain  graceful  dignity  of  her 
own,  which  would  have  lent  charms  to  a  far 
plainer  face  and  figure. 

Major  Bartram,  who  was  not  without  a 
certain  dry  humour  of  his  own,  had  hitherto 
persisted  in  dividing  young  ladies  into  three 
classes,  ^.  e.,  flirty,  jerky,  and  perky,  — 
the  first,  over  -  bold  and  demonstrative ; 
the  second,  awkward,  gauche,  and  nervous ; 
the  third,  conceited,  sarcastic,  and  altogether 
odious. 

Agnes  was  the  reverse  of  all  these — gentle, 
humble,  and  affectionate.  Her  domestic  quali- 
ties were  at  last  appreciated  as  they  deserved, 
and  the  prize  for  which  so  many  ambitious 
mothers  had  been  sighing  during  twenty-four 
successive  seasons  was  laid  submissively  at  her 
feet. 

When  the  astounding  fact  dawned  upon 
her  that  she  had  actually  inspired  a  genuine, 
romantic  attachment,  such  as  she  had  often 
read  and  dreamt  of,  but  had  never  imagined 
would  ever   fall    to    her   happy  lot,    the  first 
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rapturous  feeling  was  quickly  succeeded  by 
others  not  quite  so  agreeable.  How  could 
she  marry?  Alice,  though  not  so  ill  as  she 
had  been  in  the  autumn,  was  still  in  a 
most  precarious  state  of  health,  low  and 
nervous  to  the  last  degree ;  and  Mr.  Godolphin 
had  grown  to  depend  entirely  on  his  elder 
daughter. 

How  was  it  possible  to  leave  them  both  ta 
the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Dalgetty  and  Miss 
Fairfax  ?  No,  it  was  not  possible ;  and  Agnes- 
stood  her  ground,  and  gently  but  decidedly 
refused  to  enter  into  any  positive  engagement 
beyond  an  avowal  of  preference,  which  either 
party  might  adhere  to  or  break  without  loss  of 
honour. 

But  if  she  was  resolute,  Major  Bartram  was- 
more  so ;  and,  in  despair,  he  ended  by  appeal- 
ing directly  to  Mr.  Godolphin,  and  urging  him 
to  exert  his  parental  authority  and  settle  the 
matter.  If  Agnes  had  tried  to  induce  her  father 
to  consent  to  the  engagement,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  refused,  and  called  her  an  imdutiful, 
selfish  girl  for  wishing  to  forsake  him  in  his 
old  age ;  but  as  she  professed  to  desire  nothing^ 
so  much  as  to  remain  single,  he  took  the  oppo- 
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site  line  of  argument,   and   insisted  that   she 
should  be  married  at  once. 

A  compromise  was  eifected.  They  were  to 
be  actually  engaged ;  but  the  marriage  was 
not  to  take  place  till  the  following  summer  (it 
was  now  January);  so  there  would  be  quite 
^ye  months  to  spare.  The  Major  grumbled, 
but  finally  gave  way,  for  the  excellent  reason 
that  he  could  not  help  it. 

And  so  the  winter  days  passed  away  in 
happy,  peaceful  tranquillity  till  the  end  of 
January  was  reached,  and  the  mild  Devonshire 
spring  set  in  with  unusual  warmth.  Alice  was 
often  able  to  sit  for  hoiu^s  in  a  sheltered  place 
in  the  rocks,  with  Mrs.  Bartram  or  Miss  Fair- 
fax beside  her ;  while  Agnes  and  her  true 
knight  would  wander  far  on  the  cliffs,  or  down 
below  on  the  sunny  sands. 

It  had  occurred  of  late  to  Miss  Fairfax,  that 
Alice  was  more  depressed  in  spirits  than  was 
quite  warranted  by  her  state  of  health;  and 
she  joined  her  one  day  on  the  rocks,  meaning 
to  say  a  few  rousing  words  on  the  duty  of 
cheerfulness,  and  of  not  succumbing  so  entirely 
to  feelings  of  weakness  or  despondency.  She 
opened  the  conversation  by  observing  tliat  tlie 
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weather  was  imsually  mild;  and  before  long 
Alice  must  throw  off  invalid  habits,  and  drive 
^nd  walk  about  as  of  old. 

'^  I  don't  know,"  was  the  weary  answer. 
^'  My  cough  is  nearly  gone,  but  I  do  not  feel 
much  stronger ;  everything  is  such  an  exertion 
to  me." 

^^  The  worst  of  such  an  illness  as  yours,  my 
dear,  is  that  it  leaves  a  constitutional  weakness 
which  encourages  you  to  feel  depressed  and 
idle  long  after  the  real  danger  is  passed.  Occu- 
pation— sensible  occupation,  not  dawdling  over 
a  novel  or  a  book  of  poetry — is  the  best  remedy 
for  the  feeling  you  complain  of."  And  Miss 
Fairfax's  knitting  needles  flew  with  an  energy 
and  rapidity  which  almost  dazzled  Alice's  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  them.  ^^  You  cannot  enjoy 
rest  if  you  never  work,"  continued  the  good 
lady ;  ^^  work  is  the  real  savour  and  salt  of  life. 
Everything  loses  colour  and  interest  if  you 
try  to  lead  the  life  of  the  ^Lotos-eaters'  in 
what  's-his-name's  stupid  poem.  Alice,  are  you 
attending  to  me?"  For  the  young  girl's  eyes 
were  fixed  with  a  dreamy  intentness  on  the 
distant  outline  of  a  little  vessel  which  recalled 
the  ^^Lady  Frances"  to  her  memory. 
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But  at  Miss  Fairfax's  question  she  looked  up 
with  her  own  sweet  smile,  and  answered, — ^^  It 
is  very  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  about 
me,  dear  Miss  Fairfax,  and  I  will  try  and  take 
your  advice.  I  know  I  ought  to  do  more,  but 
it  is  very  difficult." 

^^What  is  difficult?" 

'^  To  work  on  in  the  shade  when  the  sun- 
shine is  gone  for  ever.  And  I  am  not  yet 
twenty." 

^^This  is  foolish,  Alice;  quite  irrational." 
And  Miss  Fairfax  spoke  with  the  more  severity 
that  she  felt  her  eyes  filling  with  tears.  ^^  You 
have  more  sunshine  in  your  life  than  most 
girls,  a  happy  home,  many  friends,  and  a 
sister  who  has  been  a  mother  to  you  since 
you  lost  your  own." 

^'  What  is  all  that  to  a  ruined  life,  and  a 
broken  heart?" 

The  words  were  scarcely  audible,  for  Alice 
had  hid  her  face  in  her  hands;  but  Miss 
Fairfax  heard  them,  and  a  look  of  compre- 
hension came  over  her  sensible  face.  She 
took  a  sudden  resolution,  and  carried  it  out 
with  the  impetuosity  which  belonged  to  her 
nature. 
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Laying  aside  lier  work,  she  took  Alice's 
hand  in  hers,  and  said,  in  a  low,  earnest 
voice, — ^^  My  child,  if  the  sunshine  has  passed 
away  from  your  lif^,  it  is  still  possible  that 
you  may  make  the  happiness  of  another,  and, 
in  so  doing,  peace  and  joy  will  retm-n  to  your 
own  soul."  Alice  looked  up  with  wondering 
eyes.  '^  A  noble,  loving  heart  has  long  been 
devoted  to  you,"  continued  the  good  lady, 
warming  into  enthusiasm  as  she  enlarged  upon 
her  favourite  subject.  ''A  devoted,  unselfish, 
hard-working  clergyman  will  make  you  a  better 
husband  than  an  empty-headed  fop  like  that 
Sir  Reginald,  who  is  gone.  You  may  be 
proud  of  the  love  of  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Dalgetty." 

Alice  drew  away  her  hand  in  consternation, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  dismayed  tone, — ^^  Mr. 
Dalgetty!  he  never  can  have  thought — Miss 
Fairfax,  how  ca7i  you  tell?" 

^'Because  he  confided  in  me  before  you 
went  to  London,  and  had  your  head  turned 
by  that  foolish  aunt  of  yours.  Perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  have  betrayed  his  confidence,  but  it 
came  out  somehow.  Think  over  it  calmly, 
Alice,  and  don't  decide  either  way  in  a  hurry. 
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See,  Agnes  is  making  signs  to  us.  I  will  go, 
and  see  what  she  wants."  And  off  sprang  the 
active  little  lady,  with  the  more  alacrity  that 
she  thought  she  perceived  a  tall  form  in  the 
distance,  which  might  chance  to  be  the  young- 
rector  himself. 

She  was  not  mistaken.  It  was  Mr.  Dal- 
getty;  and  in  another  five  minutes  he  had 
perceived  Alice  in  her  sheltered  nook,  and 
walked  straight  up  to  her.  Poor  Alice  blushed 
^^  ruddier  than  the  cherry,"  and  found  some 
difficulty  in  answering  his  kind  inquiries  with 
her  usual  gentle  composure. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dalgetty  interpreted  this  con- 
fusion in  a  manner  favourable  to  himself;  at  any 
rate  he  did  what  he  had  not  done  for  months, 
— he  took  a  seat  beside  her  and  entered  into 
conversation.  Ere  long  the  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  solitude,  and  her  agitated  manner 
(increased  no  doubt  by  extreme  nervousness 
and  weakness),  emboldened  him  to  lay  aside 
his  cautious  reserve,  and,  to  poor  Alice's  horror, 
she  found  his  conversation  becoming  each 
moment  more  lover-like.  With  true  womanly 
tact,  she  contrived  to  turn  the  conversation, 
without  wounding  his  feelings,  by  tlie  sudden 
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remark, — ^^You  have  dropped  your  paper, 
Mr.  Dalgetty;  it  will  be  blown  away  in  a 
moment." 

A  shade  came  over  his  countenance,  and 
when  he  retm-ned  to  her  side  with  the  errant 
newspaper  in  his  hand,  his  manner  had 
changed,  and  he  said  gravely, — ^^I  had  for- 
gotten what  I  had  to  tell  you,  or  rather, 
I  should  say"  (he  became  a  little  confused), 
^^  I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  Miss  Godol- 
phin.  I  think  you  do  not  get  your  j)apers  till 
Saturday  ?  " 

^^  No,  we  do  not.  Is  there  any  sj^ecial 
news .'' 

^^  There  are  rumours — very  likely  to  be  un- 
true, or  exaggerated,  but  it  may  save  you  a 
shock — " 

''  Oh,  Mr.  Dalgetty,  what  is  it?" 

He  still  hesitated,  and  Alice  took  the  Times 
from  his  reluctant  hand,  and  read,  under  the 
list  of  '-  Casualties  "  : — 

^^  Serious  apprehensions  are  entertained  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  yacht  ^  Lady  Frances,'  the 
property  of  Sir  Reginald  Godolphin,  Bart., 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  wrecked  off 
Alexandria." 
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There  was  another  paragrajDh  below : — 
^^A    telegram    has     been     received     from 
Alexandria,     confirming     the      above  .  rejDort. 
It   is   feared    that    all    on    board    the   yacht 
perished." 

The  words  swam  before  Alice's  eyes;  she 
made  a  strong  effort  to  retain  her  self-command, 
but  in  vain.  The  paper  dropped  from  her 
hand,  and  her  eyes  closed  in  one  of  those 
death-like  faints  to  which  she  had  once  before 
succumbed. 

Much  terrified  at  the  result  of  his  imprudence, 
Mr.  Dalgetty  made  eager  signals  to  the  party 
below,  and  ere  long,  with  the  assistance  of 
Major  Bartram,  Alice  was  carried  to  the  house 
and  laid  in  her  own  little  room.  Slowly  and 
painfully  consciousness  returned ;  but  it  was 
fully  an  hour  before  Miss  Fairfax  descended 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Dalgetty,  who  was  pacing 
anxiously  up  and  down  inside  the  garden,  and 
her  first  words  relieved  his  most  pressing 
anxiety. 

"  I  never  can  forgive  myself,"  was  his  im- 
petuous reply  to  her  soothing  words ;  ^^  after  all 
these  months  of  self-restraint,  to  fail  at  last ! 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  agitation  caused  by 
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my  selfish  imprudence,  she  might  have  borne 
this  shock  with  firmness." 

^^Ah,"  said  Miss  Fairfax,  interrogatively, 
'^  you  have  spoken  to  her  ?  " 

^^  No,  no,  nothing  definite  ;  but  I  said  more 
than  was  prudent  in  her  weak  state." 

*'Do  not  distress  yourself,"  was  the  kind 
reply.  ^^  The  real  shock  was  hearing  of  Sir 
Reginald's  death,  and  that  must  have  come 
sooner  or  later.  To  be  sure,  they  were  only 
distant  cousins  "  (oh.  Miss  Fairfax,  where  is 
your  truthful  candour  now?),  "but  it  is  an 
awful  thing,  and  she  had  known  him  well  in 
London.  Ah,  there  is  the  doctor;  what  an 
age  he  has  been."  And  she  hastened  to  meet 
him,  leaving  the  clergyman  partially  consoled 
by  the  promise  that  he  should  hear  the  medical 
report  without  delay. 

Good  Mr.  Long's  visit  was  not  as  re-assuring 
as  usual.  He  remained  so  long,  and  asked  so 
many  anxious,  searching  questions,  that  when 
he  left  the  room  Agnes  followed  him,  and  said, 
— "  You  told  us  my  sister  was  nearly  well,  Mr. 
Long,  last  time  you  saw  her.  Has  she  really 
lost  much  ground  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  to  keep  her  quiet  and  not  let  her 
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take  cold,  and  you  have  done  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,"  was  the  rough  but  not  unkindly- 
answer.  ^^  I  don't  blame  you,  my  dear  young- 
lady;  but  experienced  women  like  Mrs. 
Bartram  and  Miss  Fairfax  ought  to  have  known 
better  than  to  let  a  consumptive  patient  sit  out 
of  doors  in  February,  be  the  weather  ever  so 
mild.  I  will  look  in  to-morrow."  And  he 
was  gone. 

Poor  Agnes  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her 
with  apprehensive  misery.  ^ '  A  consumptive 
patient !  "  He  had  never  admitted  as  much 
before.  Why  had  they  not  been  told  this 
before  it  was  too  late  ?  for  that  it  luas  too  late, 
she  could  not,  in  that  moment  of  despondency, 
bring  herself  to  doubt.  But  not  for  loi;ig  did 
that  brave,  unselfish  spirit  fail ;  a  few  minutes 
of  prayerful  solitude,  and  Agnes  returned  to 
her  post  in  Alice's  room,  the  sweet  face,  perhajDS, 
a  shade  paler  than  usual,  but  bright  and  loving 
as  ever.     She  had  need  of  all  her  courage. 

From  that  day  Alice  seemed  to  resign  the 
feeble  struggle  she  had  hitherto  made  against 
the  inroads  of  disease ;  for  though  the  resources 
of  youth  are  all  but  inexhaustible,  and  she  soon 
revived  sufficiently  to  be  carried  into  another 
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room,  slie  never  really  rallied.  The  tired  blue 
eyes  seldom  closed  day  or  night,  and  had 
always  a  pitiful,  imploring  glance,  like  some 
hunted  deer,  that  it  was  hard  for  her  sister  to 
witness.  She  agreed  passively  to  every  remedy 
they  suggested,  but  always  with  the  same 
gentle,  w^eary,  hopeless  smile,  as  though  she 
knew  the  uselessness  of  it  all,  and  only  sub- 
mitted that  they  might  have  nothing  to 
reproach  themselves  with  hereafter. 

Agnes  had  one  great  comfort.  There 
were  no  concealments  now.  Alice  told  her 
the  whole  history  of  her  ill-fated  love, — 
omitting  nothing,  concealing  nothing, — only 
exonerating  Sir  Reginald  as  much  as  possible 
from  blame.  ^^  He  had  been  so  much  flattered 
and  sought  after,"  she  would  say,  in  her  soft, 
pleading  voice,  ^^  it  was  very  natural  that  he 
should  be  a  little  spoilt  and  inconsiderate ; 
and  you  see,  Agnes  dear,  he  never  would  have 
been  happy  with  a  foolish  little  country  girl 
like  me." 

Agnes  could  only  turn  away  with  a  bitter 
sigh,  and  pray  that  she  might  be  taught  to 
forgive. 

The   most   sanguine   of  Alice's  friends,  in- 
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eluding  Miss  Fairfax,  wlio  persisted  in  liojDing 
to  the  last,  now  ceased  to  consider  her  recovery 
as  a  thing  possible.  Besides  the  grief  which 
was  jDreying  on  her  heart,  a  severe  cold,  caught 
during  those  imprudent  outdoor  excursions, 
had  fastened  on  her  chest;  and  the  disease, 
which  had  only  been  arrested  for  a  time, 
never  subdued,  revived  in  all  its  strength,  and 
threatened  to  make  short  work  of  that  delicate 
frame. 

About  this  time  a  letter  arrived  from  Lady 
Frances,  who  had  been  spending  the  winter 
with  her  married  daughter  at  Pau.  Strange 
to  say,  she  made  no  mention  of  Sir  Reginald's 
mournful  death.  The  letter  was  written  in  a 
discontented  tone — complaining  bitterly  of  the 
unseasonable  weather,  and  of  the  anxiety  she 
had  been  suffering  on  Constance's  account, 
whose  health  appeared  to  be  very  uncertain. 

Agnes  read  this  letter  to  Major  Bartram  as 
they  sat  together  in  the  little  morning-room, 
only  separated  from  Alice's  by  a  folding-door, 
which  was  generally  left  ajar.  ^^  Not  a  word 
of  Georgina  or  of  Sir  Reginald,"  remarked 
Agnes,  as  she  folded  up  the  letter  and  replaced 
it  in  the  thin  foreign   envelope  for   Alice  to 
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read;  ^^but  she  writes  as  if  she  was  very 
unhappy.  Poor  Aunt  Frances,  I  hope  she 
will  not  lose  Constance  too !  " 

The  Major  did  not  answer  at  once ;  but  at 
last  he  said,  thoughtfully, — ^^I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  poor  Georgina's 
death." 

Agnes  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  '^  It  was 
very  simply  accounted  for,"  she  answered. 
^^  Her  head  must  have  struck  against  the  boat 
as  she  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
blow  killed  her  before  she  could  have  been 
drowned,  so  they  all  supposed." 

^^  Sir  Reginald  declared  at  the  inquest  that 
he  saw  her  body  floating  dead  on  the  water," 
replied  the  Major,  in  an  unconvinced  tone  of 
voice.  ^'  That  is  an  impossibility  with  all  her 
heavy  wet  things  on  ;  she  might  have  risen  to 
the  surface  once  or  even  twice,  but  she  could 
not  have  floated.  It  is  an  improbable  story, 
Agnes.  I  sometimes  think"  (and  his  voice 
sank  almost  to  a  whisper)  '^  that  he  did  not  do 
his  best  to  save  her." 

'^You  think  she  was  not  dead — that  she 
might  have  been  saved?"  exclaimed  Agnes,, 
with  white  cheeks. 
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^^  Hush,  dear ;  I  don't  know  ;  never  speak  of 
this.  I  may  be  altogether  mistaken ;  only  if  it 
were  so,  it  would  be  a  strange  decree  of  Justice 
that  he  should  be  drowned  himself  scarcely 
three  months  after.  Poor  Godolphin !  he  was 
once  one  of  my  best  friends." 

^^  So  I  have  heard,"  said  Agnes,  with  interest. 
And  then,  seeing  his  expression,  she  forbore 
to  say  more  ;  and  taking  his  hand  lovingly  in 
hers,  she  said, — ''  It  is  an  awful  suspicion,  dear 
Arthur.  You  must  never  dwell  on  it  now.  We 
must  not  run  the  risk  of  thinking  uncharitably 
of  the  dead." 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  the 
next  room,  and,  hastening  in,  Agnes  found  her 
sister  sitting  up  with  flushed  cheeks,  and 
wild,  excited  eyes.  ^^  Agnes,  I  knew  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms  round  her  sister; 
''  Arthur  is  right.  My  Reginald  is  a  mur- 
derer in  the  sight  of  Grod." 

Much  alarmed,  Agnes  said,  in  a  soothing 
tone, — '^Hush,  darling,  it  is  not  fair  to  Sir 
Reginald  even  to  think  of  this ;  he  can  never 
defend  himself  now." 

The  excitable  paroxysm  passed  away,  and 
Alice  closed  her  eyes  wearily.     ^^  I  shall  know 
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soon,"  she  murmured.  ^^Go  back  to  Arthur, 
dear  Agnes,  he  will  want  you." 

Seeing  that  she  really  wished  it,  Agnes  left 
her,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  Mr. 
Dalgetty,  whom  she  found  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room.  Whatever  painful  or  conscious 
feelings  the  young  man  might  have  had  in 
fulfilling  the  offices  of  a  clergyman  to  a  dying 
parishioner,  when  that  parishioner  was  Alice 
Godolphin,  they  were  never  suffered  to  interfere 
with  his  duty.  Almost  daily  he  visited  the 
house,  and  read  and  prayed  with  her,  till  she 
ceased  to  feel  nervous  and  uncomfortable  in 
his  presence,  and  her  old  reverential  feeling 
towards  him  returned. 

So  February  passed  away ;  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March  a  change  came.  Few  who  had 
known  Alice  in  her  bright,  happy  days,  would 
have  recognized  her  now.  The  fair  face  had 
completely  lost  its  round,  girlish  contour ; 
beautiful  it  was  still,  and  would  be  to  the  end, 
but  it  was  a  mournful,  touching  beauty,  not 
the  bright  enchanting  sight  it  had  once  been. 
She  did  not  grieve  for  herself;  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  very  happy — happier  as  each  day  passed 
and  left  one  less  to  be  gone  through. 
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^^  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in 
my  life,"  she  said  one  day  to  Miss  Fairfax  ; 
^^and  now,  when  all  that  is  over,  I  am  not 
going  to  live  on  in  gloom,  as  so  many  have 
had  to  do.  Do  you  remember  the  last  song 
we  heard  dear  Greorgie  sing  ? — 

" '  I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one,  to  pine  on  the  stem, 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping,  go  sleep  thou  with  them.' 

I  shall  be  very  happy,  dear  Miss  Fairfax,  when 
I  am  allowed  to  ^  sleep  with  them.'  " 

'^  You  do  not  think  of  us,  my  child,"  said 
the  kind  old  friend  beside  her.  ^'  How  shall 
we  do  without  you  ?  " 

^'  You  can  spare  me  better  than  Agnes," 
answered  Alice,  in  a  firmer  tone.  ^'  I  have 
always  been  a  weak,  unstable  character.  I 
was  weak  in  going  to  London  with  Aunt 
Frances,  weak  in  remaining  there  when  I 
knew  it  was  doing  me  harm,  falsely  and 
wickedly  weak  in  denying  that  I  cared  for 
Sir  Reginald,  and  weakest  of  all  in  continuing 
to  love  him  now." 

^^  My  darling,  he  was  a  wicked,  unscrupulous 
man.  You  surely  acknowledge  that  now  ?  You 
have  surely  ceased  to  love  him  ? 
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Alice  turned  away  her  head,  and  returned  na 
answer.  Miss  Fairfax  sighed  heavily.  Would 
she  never  cease  to  mourn  over  him  ? — must  her 
last  hours  be  clouded  with  that  sad,  hopeless 
memory  ?  Yes.  For  not  till  the  sea  gives 
up  her  dead,  and  she  sees  him  again,  and 
knows  him  as  he  is,  will  Alice  cease  to  love 
blindly,  devotedly,  though  she  believes  that 
beautiful  face  is  lying  five  fathoms  deep  in  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  long  struggle  was  soon  over  now.  One 
day,  when  Mr.  Dalgetty  was  reading,  he  felt 
anxious  at  the  profound  stillness  in  the  room, 
and,  going  up  close  to  the  sofa,  he  saw  that  the 
golden  head  had  fallen  back  on  the  pillow, 
and  a  pallor  as  of  death  had  crept  over  her 
face.  It  was  the  shadow  of  Death,  but  not 
Death  itself.  She  lived  for  some  hours  after- 
wards; and  when  the  end  came,  it  came  so 
peacefully  and  calmly,  that  the  watchers  in 
the  room  knew  not  of  it,  and  only  Mr.  Dal- 
getty's  loving,  eager  gaze,  saw  the  moment 
when  the  wearied  spirit  was  freed  at  last. 

Even  in  the  first  overwhelming  grief,  Agnes's 
first  thought  was  one  of  thankfulness.  Was 
it    not    well   and   kindly    done   of  the   great 
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Husbandman  to  transplant  that  fading  flower 
from  the  ungenial  climate  of  this  world,  and 
bid  it  bloom  in  the  fields  of  Paradise  bright 
and  immortal  for  ever  ? 

Agnes's  heart's  desire  for  her  sister  had  been 
^^rest  and  peace,"  and  was  it  not  abundantly 
granted? — a  rest  that  would  never  again  be 
broken,  a  peace  that  the  world  could  never 
take  away  or  disturb ;  for  such  natures  as 
Alice  Godolphin  are  scarcely  fit  for  this  world. 
Such  a  capacity  for  faithful,  self-sacrificing  love 
is  a  dangerous  gift,  and  seldom  productive  of 
happiness  in  this  life,  unless  combined  with  a 
calm  judgment  and  a  firmness  of  character 
such  as  was  not  given  to  her. 

So  Alice  Godolphin  was  buried  by  her  cousin 
in  the  churchyard  close  by  the  sea,  in  the 
^^sure  and  certain  hope''  of  awakening  to  a 
life  in  which  she  could  never  again  be  heart- 
broken and  deceived. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

And  Love  that  never  found  his  earthly  close, 
What  sequel  1  streaming  eyes  and  breaking  hearts, 
Or  all  the  same  as  if  he  had  not  been  1     Not  so. 

Tennyson. 

Three  days  after  Alice's  funeral,  Agnes  was 
sitting  alone  in  tlie  cliurcliyard,  where  she  had 
gone  to  lay  some  early  March  violets  on  the 
newly-made  grave.  Still  as  everything  was 
aromid  her  save  the  low  murmur  of  the  sea, 
she  was  so  absorbed  in  her  own  sad  thoughts, 
that  she  did  not  perceive  for  some  time  that 
a  gentleman  was  moving  about  amongst  the 
graves  close  to  her,  as  if  searching  for  some- 
thing. 

When,  at  last,  she  raised  her  eyes,  she  gave 
a  horrified  start,  and  dropped  all  her  flowers  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment.  Once  seen, 
that  noble  figure  could  not  be  mistaken;  and 
after  that  first  startled  glance,  Agnes  hardly  felt 
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surprised  when  he  turned  round,  and  she  saw 
the  well-remembered  features  of  Sir  Reginald 
Godolphin. 

He  recognized  her  at  the  same  moment,  and 
came  forward  with  eager,  outstretched  hand. 
At  any  other  time,  she  might  have  been  alarmed 
at  this  sudden  apparition  of  one  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  dead;  but  the  first  numbing  sensa- 
tion caused  by  a  great  sorrow  has  the  effect  of 
deadening  all  shocks,  and  when  she  drew  back 
at  his  approach,  it  was  in  displeasure  not  in 
terror.  She  could  not  shake  liands  with  him 
over  that  grave. 

^'I  see  you  are  not  pleased  to  see  me.  Miss 
Godolphin,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. ^'I  will  not  trouble  you  for  -many 
minutes.  Will  you  show  mc  your  sister's 
grave  ?" 

Agnes  silently  pointed  to  the  long,  low 
mound  beside  her,  on  which  the  grass  had 
hardly  begun  to  appear ;  and  he  came  forward, 
and  read  the  inscription  on  the  marble  cross- 
above  : — 

ALICE  GODOLPHIN, 
Died  Maech  5th,  1861.     Aged  19. 

"He  bringeth  them  to  the  haven  where  they  would  be." 
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It  was  the  text  she  had  chosen  for  her- 
self. 

^^  Only  nineteen,"  murmured  Sir  Reginald; 
^'  I  thought  she  had  been  older." 

^^  It  must  have  been  a  short  life,"  spoke 
Agnes,  in  a  tone  which  all  the  gentle  charity 
of  her  nature  could  not  keep  from  sounding 
bitterly  reproachful ;  ^^  but  it  might  have  been 
a  ha]3py  one  but  for  you." 

^^  Do  not  reproach  me  here,"  he  said,  almost 
imploringly.  ^^I  was  selfish  and  thoughtless, 
I  know ;  but  not  so  wicked  as  you  may 
suppose.  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you 
in  my  own  defence ;  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity." 

But  she  had  turned  away,  and  was  leaving 
the  churchyard.  He  followed  her,  and  took 
the  little  black-gloved  hand  in  his.  Agnes 
turned  round  indignantly,  and,  in  the  anger 
of  the  moment,  spoke  words  which,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  she  would  have  given 
worlds  to  recall. 

'^  If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  Sir 
Eeginald,  I  will  hear  it,  but  not  here.  How 
can  you  dare  to  visit  the  graves  of  those  you 
murdered  so  cruelly?  for  in  the  sight  of  God 
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you  did  murder  them.  He  will  revenge  them, 
though  man  cannot." 

He  did  not  return  the  answer  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  one  of  his  haughty, 
impetuous  nature,  but  walked  slowly  on  by 
her  side,  and  spoke  not  a  word  till  the  little 
gate  closed  behind  them.  In  those  few  seconds 
Agnes  had  time  to  notice  that  he  was  much 
altered.  His  appearance  used  to  be  par- 
ticularly youthful,  but  he  looked  his  age  now, 
every  year  of  it.  There  were  wrinkles  in  the 
broad  white  brow,  which  had  been  smooth  as 
ivory  three  months  since,  and  there  was  an 
anxious,  almost  a  deprecating,  look  in  the 
dark  eyes,  which  suited  little  with  the  haughty 
character  of  his  face. 

Noting  these  changes,  Agnes  almost  re- 
j)roached  herself  for  her  previous  harshness; 
and  it  was  in  a  less  severe  tone  that  she 
remarked  at  last, — '^  It  was  reported  in  the 
papers  that  you  and  your  crew  were  all 
drowned.     How  did  you  escape  ?" 

^'  The  papers  were  correct,"  he  replied. 
^^  My  yacht  was  lost,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
I  did  not  sail  in  her  :  she  was  lent  to  a  friend 
for   a   three   days'    cruise,     I  thought  myself 
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remarkably  fortunate  at  the  time.  I  scarcely 
think  so  now." 

He  spoke  in  so  mom^nful  and  bitter  a  tone 
that  Agnes  was  softened  towards  him  in  spite 
of  herself. 

^'  It  would  have  been  a  comfort  to  my  sister 
to  have  known  this,"  she  said. 

''  I  trust  that  seeing  that  report  gave  her  no 
shock, — in  no  way  hastened  her  death?" 

^^  The  real  mischief  was  done  before  ;  but  no 
doubt  it  hastened  the  end." 

^'  You  are  disposed  to  judge  me  very  harshly, 
Miss  Godolphin.  It  is  natural,  I  suppose ;  but 
you  should  be  just.  Doubtless  your  sister  told 
you  much  that  had  passed  between  us.  Did 
she  ever  tell  you  that,  before  leaving  England, 
I  asked  her  to  become  my  wife  ?" 

^'  You  knew  she  could  not  accept  you  under 
those  circumstances." 

'^I  acted  on  imjDulse,  and  foolishly,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  be  refused  in 
terms  the  most  unjust,  and  even  insulting, 
such  as  you  addressed  to  me  just  now.  What 
have  I  ever  done  to  be  called  a  murderer?" 

Agnes  did  not  answer. 

^^You   might   pity   me   a   little,    Miss    Go- 
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dolphin.  You  do  not  know  what  I  have 
gone  through  on  your  sisters  account.  I 
never  knew  how  much  I  cared  for  her  till 
I  heard  these  tidings  at  Southampton,  and 
knew  that  I  should  never  see  her  again.  If 
I  had  known  her  to  be  so  near  death,  I  should 
never  have  left  England." 

Agnes  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  Could 
this  be  the  cold,  proud,  selfish  Sir  Reginald 
Godolphin  actually  appealing  to  her  for  pity  f 
The  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  answered, 
— ^^God  forgive  me  if  I  have  judged  you 
harshly,  Sir  Reginald.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
discuss  this  now,  or  at  any  time.  Good-bye." 
For  they  had  reached  the  little  gate  leading 
into  the  garden,  and  she  did  not  ask  him 
to  enter. 

"  One  more  word.  I  heard  other  tidings  in 
the  town  about  you  and  my  old  friend  Bartram. 
Is  it  true  ?  May  I  congratulate  ?  You  will 
forgive  my  asking  the  question." 

^^  It  is  true,"  answered  Agnes,  with  down- 
cast eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  still 
standing ;  ^^  but  nothing  can  take  place  for  a 
long  while  yet.  You  will  find  Major  Bartram 
on  the  beach  below,    if   you    would   like  to 
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speak  to  him."  And  she  escaped  into  the 
house. 

From  the  window  of  her  room  she  watched 
Sir  Reginald  descend  by  the  steep  little  cliff 
path  on  to  the  sands,  and  saw  the  meeting 
between  the  two  old  friends.  They  walked  up 
and  down  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  parted, 
evidently  on  friendly  terms,  though  not  with 
the  cordial  hand-shake  of  old  times. 

Agnes  never  knew  what  passed  at  that  inter- 
view, and  she  had  the  tact  and  good  feeling 
not  to  interrogate  Major  Bartram.  Only  when 
they  were  taking  their  customary  evening 
walk  he  said, — ^^  We  must  not  think  or  speak 
unkindly  of  poor  Godolphin,  dear  Agnes. 
Whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  he  will 
never  be  a  really  happy  man  again." 

^'  You  are  quite  right,  Arthur,"  was  her 
reply.  "  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  did  not 
part  in  enmity." 

'^  I  could  not  but  shake  hands  with  him," 
said  the  Major,  sadly.  '^It  is  for  the  last  time; 
and  we  were  old  friends." 

After  tliis  the  subject  was  never  again  men- 
tioned between  them. 

That  same  evening  Agnes  took  out  a  few  of 
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her  sister's  golden  curls,  which  had  been  cut 
off  during  her  illness,  and  gave  one  to  each  of 
the  dear  friends  who  had  been  such  a  comfort 
to  her.  Miss  Fairfax  asked  for  two,  and  gave 
one  to  Mr.  Dalgetty,  in  her  warm  sympathy 
for  the  broken-hearted  man.  He  received  it 
as  a  most  sacred  and  precious  treasure,  and 
showed  a  warm  gratitude  almost  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  small  kindness. 

There  is  little  more  to  tell  concerning  the 
actors  in  this  short  tale. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  Agnes  and 
Major  Bartram  were  married,  and  during  Mr. 
Grodolphin's  life,  which  was  prolonged  for 
nearly  two  years,  they  never  left  him  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  went  to  live  in  London,  and  Agnes  never 
ceased  to  exercise,  in  her  altered  position  and 
increased  responsibilities,  the  wise  and  lovable 
qualities  which  had  first  endeared  her  to  her 
Imsband.  Prosperity  could  not  injure  that 
gentle  nature,  and  they  were  happy  as  two 
people  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  whose  j^^irsuits 
are  congenial  and  their  love  unchange- 
able. 

Sir  Reginald  Godolphin  never  married.     His 
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was  a  forlorn  and  loveless  life,  spent  chiefly 
abroad;  and  when  he  died  at  Florence,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  there  were  none  to 
mourn,  and  but  few  to  pity  him. 

Lady  Braughton's  delicate  husband  did 
not  live  long,  and  she  came  to  live  in 
London  alone — a  childless  widow,  always  in 
feeble  health. 

Lady  Frances  Godolphin  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  continued  to  cling  fast  to  the  world 
and  its  gaities  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 
Long  after  her  handsome  matronly  looks  had 
departed,  she  was  to  be  seen  at  balls  and 
parties,  regarded  by  her  entertainers  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  evil,  dressing  younger  every  year, 
till  people  forgot  the  beautiful  hospitable  leader 
of  fashion  she  had  once  been,  in  the  tiresome, 
vain  old  woman,  who  never  seemed  to  know 
when  she  was  in  the  way,  and  made  herself 
ridiculous  by  insisting  on  attentions  no  longer 
willingly  paid. 

And  Mr.  Dalgetty  ?  Soon  after  the  Bartrams 
loft  Southport  he  obtained  a  church  in  London, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  useful  and  ener- 
getic of  our  East-End  clergymen.  Sorrow  had 
refined  and  chastened  that  noble  nature  till  its 
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natural  pride  and  censoriousness  vanislied  for 
ever,  and  his  gentleness  and  charity  passed 
into  a  proverb.  He  never  married  ;  but  when, 
many  years  afterwards,  he  was  taken  to  his 
rest,  they  found  next  his  heart  a  small  packet 
containing  a  lock  of  golden  hair,  on  which  was 
written  the  name — Alice  Godolphin. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

LEFT   ALONE. 

The  heart  of  cliildhood  is  all  mirtli, 

We  frolic  to  and  fro, 
As  free  and  blithe,  as  if  on  earth 

Were  no  such  thing  as  woe. 

Keble. 

Since  I  grew  up,  the  question  has  been  fre- 
quently put  to  me, — ^^How  far  back  does 
your  memory  carry  you  ?  What  is  the  earliest 
thing  you  can  remember?"  So  often  have  I 
been  asked  these  questions,  and  others  like 
them  (probably  owing  to  my  life  having  been 
one  of  unusual  variety  and  interest),  that 
I  have  finally  determined   to  write   my  own 
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life,  following  the  advice  given  to  us  in  our 
nursery  days,  and  ^^  beginning  at  the  be- 
ginning." 

Besides  a  few  babyish  recollections,  not 
worth  recording,  the  first  picture  which  stands 
out  clearly  in  my  memory  is  a  large  bare 
nursery,  situated  at  the  very  top  of  a  great 
old  rambling  house  in  the  country ;  numerous 
half-packed  boxes  and  bags  scattered  about 
the  room — a  general  air  of  discomfort  and 
untidiness  pervading  the  whole  place — and 
myself,  a  tiny  child  of  six  years  old,  stand- 
ing before  a  glass  while  undergoing  the  miser- 
able process  of  being  dressed  in  a  hot,  tight 
black  frock,  almost  entirely  smothered  in 
crape.  Well  do  I  remember  the  childish  face 
which  looked  back  at  me  from  the  cracked 
old  nursery  looking-glass;  large  dark  eyes 
all  swelled  and  red  with  tears,  mournful  pout- 
ing lips  also  disfigured  by  sorrow,  and  a  mass 
of  tangled  curly  hair  drawn  back  from  my 
forehead,  and  tied  behind  with  a  broad  black 
ribbon. 

I  can  almost  hear  the  voice  of  my  dear  old 
nurse  saying,  in  the  peculiar  wheedling  tone 
supposed  to  be  consoling  to  sorrowing  child- 
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hood, — '^Now,  my  deaiy,  don't  cry  any  more. 
You'll  make  your  pretty  eyes  not  fit  to  be 
seen,  and  tugging  at  your  dress  like  that 
won't  make  it  any  cooler,  and  will  pull  it  all 
out  of  sha]3e.  And  I  do  want  you  to  look 
nice,  darling,  before  all  the  gentlemen  down- 
stairs. They  won't  believe  you  to  be  the 
pretty  little  girl  they  saw  last  year." 

This  last  judicious  caution  had  its  effect.  I 
was  not  without  a  certain  childish  vanity  of 
my  own,  and  hot,  miserable,  and  feverish 
with  crying  as  I  was,  I  took  my  nurse's  hand 
obediently,  and  walked  by  her  side  down 
the  broad  staircase,  and  through  many  long 
passages,  trying  with  all  my  might  to  stifle 
the  sobs  that  seemed  almost  to  suffocate 
me. 

When,  however,  we  reached  the  dining- 
room,  and  I  found  myself  put  inside  the  door 
among  a  crowd  of  strange  voices  and  faces, 
my  courage  failed  me  again,  and  I  turned 
round  in  dismay  to  look  for  my  faithful 
Bridget.  But  she  had  disappeared,  and  my 
face  was  already  puckering  up  for  a  fresh 
burst  of  tears,  when  a  lady  came  forward  and 
took  my  hand,  and  I  heard  a  kind  voice  say- 
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ing, — ^^  Poor  little  girl,  she  is  frightened.  You 
don't  remember  me,  little  Florence?  Come 
and  sit  on  my  knee." 

And  I  fomid  myself  on  a  comfortable  lap, 
with  a  kind,  motherly  arm  thrown  round  me, 
and  in  that  unassailable  position  I  ventured 
to  raise  my  eyes  and  ^Hake  stock"  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room.  I  had  the  more 
leisure  to  do  this  satisfactorily  as  my  kind 
protector  wisely  would  not  allow  me  to  be 
worried  with  questions,  but  leaning  back 
in  her  chair,  continued  a  low  whispered 
conversation  with  a  gentleman  on  her  left 
hand.  I  recognized  him  at  once.  He  was 
the  village  doctor,  Mr.  Penrhyn,  and  his 
grey  head  and  benevolent  countenance  were 
connected  in  my  mind  with  a  recent  attack 
of  measles,  bottles  of  horrible  mixtures, 
and  many  childish  fits  of  naughtiness  and 
rebellion. 

By  the  empty  fire-place  stood  another  gentle- 
man, with  a  keen,  clever  countenance,  and  a 
sarcastic,  but  not  unpleasant,  expression.  I 
knew  him  too ;  he  was  our  family  lawyer,  and 
he  gave  me  a  kindly  nod  and  smile  as  our  eyes 
met.     In  close  conversation  with  him  stood  a 
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young  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
He  looked  very  young,  not  more  than  twenty, 
and  was  very  tall  and  thin,  with  weak,  un- 
steady blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair.  No  doubt 
he  regarded  me  as  an  infant,  too  young  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  was  said,  for  he  scarcely 
lowered  his  voice  as  I  entered,  though  he  was 
ialking  about  me,  and  I  heard  every  word  he 
said.  He  was  speaking  in  a  sharp,  discon- 
tented tone,  probably  only  restrained  by  the 
presence  of  strangers  from  becoming  quite 
passionate. 

^'It  is  a  monstrous  thing,  Mr.  Clay.  My 
uncle  has  left  everything  away  from  me  that 
he  possibly  could.  I  am  very  little  richer  by 
this  inheritance  except  the  beggarly  title^.  which 
I  wish  I  could  sell.  And  it  is  so  absurd. 
What  is  that  little  chit  of  a  girl  to  do  with 
eight  thousand  a  year  ?  It  is  unjust,  un- 
natural." 

^^  Pardon  me,  Sir  Edgar.  I  can  conceive 
nothing  more  natural  than  for  Sir  Henry  to 
leave  all  his  personal  property  to  his  only 
child.  Besides,  it  was  hardly-earned  money, 
and  he  had  a  right  to  will  it  as  he  thought 
right." 
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'^  He  miglit  have  had  some  consideration  for 
me.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  a  title 
without  fortmie  to  keep  it  up." 

''  That  will  not  be  your  situation,  Sir  Edgar. 
If  you  are  not  extravagant,  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  maintain  your  position  with 
perfect  ease  and  comfort." 

^'  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know.  It  is  all  very^ 
provoking  and  disappointing." 

^^  You  had  better  take  to  some  profession. 
It  is  a  grievous  thing  for  a  young  man  to  have 
no  particular  object  or  occu|)ation  in  life.  Have 
you  thought  of  the  army  ?  " 

But  here  my  attention  began  to  flag,  and 
my  eyes  wandered  to  another  group,  at  the  end 
of  the  room.  Two  gentleinen  were  bending 
over  the  large  writing-table  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room,  oj)ening  and  shutting  drawers,  and, 
did  my  sight  deceive  me,  or  were  they  actually 
unsealing  and  reading  the  papers  and  letters- 
contained  therein?  This  was  too  much  for 
my  childish  sense  of  honour  and  propriety. 
Quietly  sliding  from  my  kind  friend's  knee, 
I  walked  the  whole  length  of  the  room 
alone,  and,  touching  the  arm  of  the  tallest 
of    the     delinquents,      I     said,     indignantly  y. 
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*^  You    must   not     meddle    with    my    papa's 


things." 

He  looked  down  with  a  smile  on  his  grave 
face,  and  began  in  a  puzzled  tone, — '^  My  dear 
little  girl—" 

^^  Let  me  take  her  back  to  her  aunt,"  said 
the  younger  man,  half-impatiently,  and  he 
seized  my  reluctant  hand. 

^^  Donh! "  I  cried  passionately.  ^'  You  have 
no  business  to  touch  me ;  and  you  are  a  wicked, 
deceitful  man  to  read  papa's  letters  because  he 
is  not  here." 

I  think  he  would  have  made  some  hasty 
answer,  but  the  elder  gentleman  came  forward 
and  said  kindly, — ^^  Poor  little  thing,  she 
does  not  understand.  We  are  only  doing 
what  your  dear  papa  would  have  wished,, 
my  dear,  and  what  is  necessary  should  be 
done." 

''Would  have  wished!"  The  words  re- 
called my  half-forgotten  misery,  and  the 
desolating  remembrance  that  I  should  see  that 
kind  father  no  more.  I  burst  into  a  flood  of 
subdued,  heart-broken  tears,  w^hich  did  not 
cease  till  the  kind  lady  who  had  first  noticed 
me  came  quickly  across  the  room  and  took  me 
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in  her  arms  again.  In  that  tender,  loving 
embrace  I  soon  ceased  to  cry,  and  when  I  had 
recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  attend  to  what 
they  were  saying  around  me,  Mr.  Clay  was 
.sjDeaking  in  a  grave,  earnest  voice. 

^^We  have  nearly  settled  everything  now. 
The  only  question  which  remains  undecided  is, 
'what  is  to  be  this  little  girl's  future  home  ? 
Mrs.  Stuart,"  and  he  turned  to  the  lady  who 
was  holding  me  ;  ^^  do  you  know  if  your  sister 
made  any  plans,  or  can  you  tell  us  what  her 
Avishes  were  ?  " 

She  looked  uj^  quickly,  and  spoke  in  a 
surprised,  almost  indignant  tone  of  voice. 

'^  That  question  need  not  be  discussed,  Mr. 
Wood.  Where  should  my  dear  sister's  child 
find  a  home  but  with  us  ?" 

^'  You  are  prepared  to  undertake  this  charge? 
It  will  be  a  heavy  and  responsible  one,  espe- 
cially— "  he  glanced  at  me  and  did  not  finish 
the  sentence,  which  was  fortunate,  as  it  was 
doubtless  something  uncomplimentary  to  me 
and  my  bringing  up. 

'^  We  are  prepared  to  undertake  all  the 
trouble,  all  the  responsibility,"  said  the  kind 
voice  again,   and  she  glanced  up  at  the  tall 
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elderly  man  whom  I  had  rebuked  for  his 
'^  meddling."     ^^  Is  it  not  so,  John  ?" 

^^  Certainly,"  he  replied,  warmly.  ^^  Dear 
Laura's  child  must  never  leave  us." 

^^  If  this  is  really  settled,  Mr.  Stuart,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  private  conversa- 
tion with  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  and  they 
retired  together  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room. 

After  this  my  memory  becomes  confused.  I 
think  I  must  have  fallen  asleep,  for  the  next 
thing  I  remember  is  being  tucked  into  my 
little  cot  by  a  kind  soft  hand  (not  Bridget's), 
and  hearing  Mrs.  Stuart's  voice  saying,  ^'  Sleep 
well,  my  little  Florence,  you  have  a  journey 
before  you  to-morrow.  Good-night,  my  dear, 
dear  little  girl." 

In  order  to  make  the  after-events  of  this 
story  clear  to  the  reader,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  go  back  a  little,  and  indulge  for  a  page 
or  two  in  that  dullest  of  all  writing — a  retro- 
spect of  events  which  passed  before  the  com- 
mencement of  my  history. 

The  house  in  which  I  lived  ever  since  I  can 
remember  anything  was  called  Ladyscourt, 
and  was  situated  in  Sussex,  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Downs.  Not  a  very  romantic  part  of  the 
country  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  but  we 
loved  it  dearly.  The  broad  green  sunny 
fields,  as  yet  untouched  by  cultivation ;  the 
long  shady  lanes,  decorated  with  woodbine 
and  honeysuckle,  and  over-arched  with  grand 
old  elms  and  beeches ;  and  the  Downs  !  miles  of 
breezy,  undulating  ground,  with  numberless 
new  and  delightful  treasures  hid  in  their 
shadowy  mysterious  nooks  and  dells.  I  have 
some  specimens  of  the  bee-orchis  now,  which  I 
have  kept  all  these  years  in  remembrance  of  a 
happy  walk  taken  with  my  father  in  search  of 
this  flower,  which  was  reported,  and  not 
untruly,  to  grow  near  a  great  chalk-pit  in  the 
Downs. 

Everything  was  delightful,  in-doors  as  well 
as  out-doors,  in  my  old  home.  Ladyscourt 
was  really  a  fine  old  place,  with  a  large  well- 
wooded  park,  and  beautiful  pleasure-grounds; 
but  I  should  have  loved  it  if  it  had  been 
nothing  better  than  a  huge  barn.  Wliat 
games  I  used  to  have  along  those  inter- 
minable galleries,  and  in  the  large  entrance 
hall,  where  mamma  (who  was  generally 
-available  as    a   playmate   on   wet   days)   used 
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to  chase  me  round  and  round,  and  up  and 
down,  till  the  whole  place  rang  with  my 
shrieks  of  merry  laughter!  I  had  no  brothers 
or  sisters,  and  I  never  felt  the  want  of  them. 
Oh,  how  happy  it  all  was,  and  how  soon  it 
came  to  an  end ! 

My  dear  mother  had  been  unwell  for  some 
days.  I  remember  now  my  indignant  surprise 
at  her  refusal  to  play  at  ball  with  me  in  the 
dining-room  on  a  very  '^wet  day";  and  not 
long  after  she  took  to  her  bed  and  never  left 
it  again.  The  same  messenger  informed  my 
father  that  he  was  a  widower,  and  the  father 
of  a  dead  son.  He  did  not  long  survive  the 
shock.  He  was  nearly  thirty  years  older  than 
my  mother,  but  so  young-looking  was  he  for 
his  age,  that  they  had  not  seemed  an  ill- 
matched  pair.  Now,  however,  he  failed  all  at 
once,  and  ere  three  months  had  passed  I  was 
an  orphan,  and  desolate.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  greatness  of  the  misfortune  that  had 
fallen  upon  me,  but  I  knew  that  a  dark  cloud 
had  passed  over  my  bright  young  life,  taking 
away,  for  the  time,  all  its  enjoyment,  and  I 
mourned  over  it  bitterly. 
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My  father,  Sir  Henry  Hatlierleigh,  had  few 
near  relations,  and  his  title  and  the  entailed 
estates  went  to  a  young  nephew,  now  Sir 
Edgar  Hatherleigh,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  my  story.  My  mother's  only 
sister  was  Mrs.  Stuart ;  and  to  her  care  I  was^ 
now  committed.  After  all  the  grief  and  ex- 
citement of  the  afternoon  I  have  described, 
I  slept  heavily,  and  did  not  wake  till  the 
morning  sun  was  streaming  into  my  dear  old 
nursery,  revealing  Bridget  on  her  knees  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  telling  her  beads  (for  she 
was  a  Roman  Catholic),  and  praying  audibly 
that — 

All  the  angels  might  defend, 
And  every  saint  unite  to  tend, 

her  dear  little  lady.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
if  I  have  quoted  her  prayers  quite  correctly, 
but  they  were  doggerel  rhymes  much  resembling 
these,  and  I  had  heard  them  so  often  before 
that  I  had  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to 
them,  and,  jumping  out  of  bed,  I  threw  my 
arms  round  my  dear  old  nurse's  neck,  and 
would  not  let  her  go   till   she   had   promised 
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faithfully  ^'  neverj  never,  never  to  leave  me." 
With  many  tears,  she  repeated  the  words, 
which  set  my  childish  heart  at  rest ;  and  well 
and  faithfully,  in  after  years,  did  she  redeem 
her  vow. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UPROOTING. 

The  tear  on  childhood's  cheek  that  flows 
Is  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by 
And  waves  the  bush — the  flower  is  dry. 

Scott, 

Only  one  more  chapter  of  cliildisli  recollec- 
tions, dear  reader,  and  then  I  will  pass  on  to 
later  and  more  interesting  days.  Behold  me 
now,  seated  in  my  uncle's  travelling  carriage, 
trying  hard  to  clear  my  eyes  from  the  blinding 
tears,  that  I  might  lean  out  of  window  and 
get  a  last  look  at  the  dear  old  j^lace.  I  was 
miserable  enough  then;  but  the  sorrows  of  six 
years  old  are  not  inconsolable,  and,  ere  long, 
I  submitted  to  be  kissed  and  comforted,  and, 
sitting  up,  I  began  to  look  about  me,  and  take 
interest  in  the  scenes  that  were  flying  past  the 
carriage-windows. 
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Opposite  me  sat  my  micle,  Mr.  Stuart, 
whom  I  was  now  desired  to  call  Uncle  John, 
and,  by  his  side,  Bridget,  with  several  large 
packages  on  her  lap,  lier  honest  eyes  full  of 
tears.  She  did  not  like  to  leave  the  home 
where  she  had  been  an  honoured  and  faithful 
servant  for  five-and-twenty  years.  My  uncle 
and  aunt  were  complete  strangers  to  me : 
they  had  been  abroad  for  three  years,  so,  of 
course,  I  could  have  no  recollection  of  them. 

My  Aunt  Edith,  as  I  now  called  her,  was  a 
pretty,  fair  woman ;  no  longer  very  young,  but 
with  a  tall,  stately  figure ;  always  beautifully 
dressed,  at  least,  so  it  appeared  to  me,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  my  own  mother's  simple 
attire.  A  drive  of  eight  miles,  a  railwa}^  journey 
of  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  numerous  stoppages 
and  changes,  then  another  brisk  drive  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  we  arrived  at  Dalehurst, 
in  Hampshire,  the  residence  of  my  uncle  and 
aunt,  and  my  future  home. 

It  was  a  comfortable-looking,  red  brick 
house,  not  nearly  so  large  as  Ladyscourt,  but 
very  pretty,  with  a  small,  undulating  park, 
watered  by  a  river  which  shone  in  the  sun 
like  a  broad  silver  ribbon.      I  was  taken  at 
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once  upstairs  into  tlie  school-room,  "where  two 
girls  were  sitting  at  dinner  with  their  French 
governess,  a  short,  sallow,  black-eyed  woman^ 
"who  rose  at  once,  and  greeted  me  with  much 
emjjressement. 

The  elder  of  the  two  children,  Laura,  was 
about  eleven  years  old,  and  had  a  countenance 
which  struck  me  as  being  very  heavy  and  for- 
bidding, though  I  am  told  now  that  she  was 
always  considered  handsome.  But  the  other, 
Adelaide,  how  can  I  describe  the  impression 
she  made  upon  me  ?  Child  as  I  was,  I  had 
my  own  ideas  of  beauty,  as  most  children  have,, 
and  they  were,  of  course,  diametrically  opposed 
to  my  own  appearance.  Being  dark  myself, 
I  considered  that  all  fair  people  must  be  beau- 
tiful, and  thought  ^'  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair" 
the  acme  of  loveliness.  Little  Adelaide  (she 
was  only  two  years  older  than  myself)  was 
very  bright  and  fair,  and  sweet-looking,  and 
full  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  I  looked  up 
in  her  face  and  said, — '^  How  lovely  you  are. 
You  are  just  like  a  fairy."  She  burst  into  a 
merry  laugh,  and,  colouring  with  pleasure,  she 
kissed  me  heartily,  said  I  was  a  ^^  darling,"  and 
we  soon  became  great  friends. 
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Both  children  seemed  on  curious  terms  with 
their  French  governess.  They  called  her 
^^  Eugenie,"  and  seemed,  at  times,  to  treat  her 
with  little  respect ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that 
she  was  really  mistress,  and  a  grave  word  from 
her  was  enough  to  check  them  in  their  wildest 
moments.  My  uncle  and  aunt  had  met  with 
her  in  France,  and  she  had  remained  with 
them  ever  since,  partly  as  governess  and  partly 
as  companion  to  my  aunt,  who  placed  the 
utmost  confidence  in  her,  and  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  children  entirely  in  her  hands. 
She  was  very  kind  to  me  on  my  first  arrival, 
and  praised  m}^  dark  curls  and  pretty  eyes,  till 
I  felt  quite  ashamed,  and  crept  close  to  the 
silent  Laura,  who  was  deeply  engrossed  in  a 
book  all  the  evening,  and  scarcely  raised 
her  eyes. 

Adelaide  was  full  of  fun  and  play,  but  I  was 
too  tired  and  excited  to  enjoy  it  much,  and 
felt  it  a  relief  when  I  was  allowed  to  say  good- 
night, and  found  myself  alone  in  my  pretty 
little  bed-room,  with  my  dear  old  nurse. 

^^  What  do  you  think  of  this  place,  Bridget?" 
I  demanded,  while  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,   and  endeavouring  to   pull  off  my   little 
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morocco  shoes.     ^^  I  think  I  should  like  it  if 
papa  and  mamma  were  here." 

^^'Tis  not  so  fine  a  place  as  Ladyscom^t,  my 
dear/'  rej^lied  Bridget,  carefully  folding  up 
my  black  crape  frock  ;  ^^  but  that  will  be  your 
own  to  live  in  when  you  are  grown  up,  so  you 
need  not  mind  having  to  stay  here  for  a  few 
years." 

^^  But  the  people,  Bridget ;  how  do  you  like 
the  people  ?" 

^^  I  don't  like  that  Hugh- Jenny,  as  they 
call  her,"  returned  Bridget,  with  some  sharp- 
ness of  tone,  giving  my  frock  a  vicious  little 
shake  before  laying  it  in  the  drawer.  She  '& 
a  bold,  interfering  thing.  I  found  her  in 
here  just  now,  meddling  with  your  boxes,  and 
when  I  sjDoke  to  her,  she  turned  round  and 
answered  me  quite  sharp.  After  all,  'tis  only 
a  governess ;  no  better  than  a  servant  herself." 

^^  Are  governesses  like  servants?"  I  asked^ 
meditatively  surveying  my  own  fat  little  foot. 

^^  Yes,  deary ;  only  they  don't  get  such  good 
times,  nor  such  high  wages." 

But  ere  many  days  had  passed,  we  had 
formed  a  different  idea  of  Eugenie's  position, 
and  found  that  she  was  by  no  means  to  be 
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treated  as  a  servant,  or  even  as  an  ordinary 
governess.  In  point  of  fact,  slie  was  the  great 
authority  in  the  house. 

Aunt  Edith  could  be  both  energetic  and 
kind  on  a  great  occasion;  but  in  her  own 
house,  and  in  every-day  life,  she  was  a  mere 
cipher.  If  I  asked  her  if  I  might  go  into  the 
garden,  or  read  any  particular  book,  the  answer 
invariably  was, — 

^'  I  don't  know,  my  dear.  I  am  too  busy  to 
decide ;  ask  Eugenie." 

It  was  the  same  about  everything.  At  first 
I  got  on  very  well  with  the  Frenchwoman,  but 
not  for  long.  Mine  was  by  no  means  a  per- 
fect character.  I  was  passionate,  wilful,  and 
intensely  proud ;  but,  child  as  I  was,  I  had  a 
clear  notion  of  honour,  and  my  nature  was 
essentially  true.  Eugenie  had  no  love  or 
veneration  for  the  truth,  and  one  day  I  dis- 
covered accidentally  some  trifling  underhand 
doings  of  hers,  and  proclaimed  them,  as  she 
vindictively  said,  ^^  a  haute  voix.^^  She  never 
really  forgave  me  for  this;  and  from  this 
moment  we  became  real,  if  not  declared 
enemies,  and  she  did  all  she  could  to  prejudice 
my  cousin's  mind  against  me. 
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I  do  not  know  if  slie  had  any  influence 
with  Laura  in  this  respect,  she  was  always  so 
reserved  and  silent,  that  it  was  difficult  to  tell, 
but  she  certainly  had  with  Adelaide.  I  felt  it 
hard  that  my  favourite  cousin  should  be  taught 
to  dislike  me,  and  my  temper  was  certainly 
not  improved  in  consequence.  But,  on  the 
whole,  I  was  not  unhappy. 

Adelaide  would  sometimes  forget  Eugenie's 
warnings  and  remonstrances,  and  indulge  in  a 
good  game  of  play;  and  then  I  had  always 
good,  faithful  Bridget  to  fall  back  upon.  Many 
a  time  I  have  rushed  to  her  room,  and  hid  my 
head  on  her  lap  in  a  burst  of  j^assionate  tears, 
at  some  unkindness  or  injustice  of  Eugenie's ; 
and  her  conversation  on  such  occasions  was 
always  comforting,  if  not  altogether  edifying. 

''  Never  mind,  my  precious  one,"  she  would 
^^y  7  '^you'll  be  a  deal  richer  and  prettier 
than  any  of  them  one  of  these  days.  I  ni  sure 
Miss  Adelaide's  hair  is  for  all  the  world  like 
tow,  and  her  eyes  like  pieces  of  blue  kitchen 
china ;  and  as  for  that  Hugh- Jenny,  of  all  the 
underhand,  sneaking,  jealous,  impertinent — " 
Here  her  stock  of  epithets  usually  came  to  an 
end,  and  various  pantomimic  gestures  of  anger 
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and  clisapproYal  completed  tlie  sentence  more 
effectively  than  words  could  have  done. 

One  of  my  chief  delights  was  in  learning  to 
ride.     Uncle  John  bought  me  a  pretty  grey 
pony,  and  I  rode  out  with  him  nearly  every 
day — an  indulgence  which  was  duly  sneered  at. 
hy  Eugenicj  and  envied  by  my  cousins. 

We  were  not  taught  much  about  religion. 
Aunt  Edith  used  to  hear  us  say  our  Cate- 
chism on  Sunday,  but  I  stu.ck  fast  at  the 
fourth  Commandment,  and  never  got  beyond ; 
and  there  were  not  the  pretty,  simple,  religious 
books  for  children  that  there  are  now. 

So  I  grew  up  like  a  mountain  daisy — as 
free,  as  healthy,  and  almost  as  untended.  I 
never  forgot  my  father  and  mother;  and, 
2Derhaps,  that  pure,  sweet  memory  was  the 
saving  influence  of  my  life,  and  prevented  me 
from  becoming  the  wild,  heartless,  selfish  girl 
that  my  education  might  otherwise  have 
made  me. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  among  all  my  childish 
naughtinesses,  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to 
accuse  me  of  behaving  badly  in  church.  The 
reason  of  this  was,  that  I  always  seemed  to 
carry  with  me  to  church  the  remembrance  of  a 
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Sunday  afternoon  long  ago,  when  I  sat  by  my 
mother's  side  in  om^  great  old-fashioned  pew 
at  Ladyscourt,  a  tiny  child  of  four  years  old. 
Something  during  the  service  tickled  my 
childish  fancy,  and  I  laughed  aloud.  I  can 
almost  see  the  loving,  reproachful  eyes,  and 
hear  the  grave,  kind  voice, — ^^  You  must  not 
23lay  here,  Florence ;  this  is  God's  House." 

The  simple  words  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me,  and  I  never  forgot  them.  Ah,  hovr 
often  a  dying  mother's  heart  has  saddened  at 
the  thought  of  how  soon  she  will  be  separated 
from  her  child,  and  how  little  chance  there 
is  that  her  loving  counsels  will  be  at  all  re- 
membered or  followed!  Let  them  take  com- 
fort. Many  a  word  that  they  thought  passed 
unheeded  had  taken  deep  root  in  a  child's 
heart,  and  will,  perhaps,  regulate  its  conduct 
in  some  most  important  matter  long  after 
they  are  laid  in  the  grave. 

I  had  been  about  two  years  in  my  new 
home,  when  one  morning,  as  I  was  waiting 
in  the  drawing-room  for  my  pony  to  be 
brought  round,  my  aunt  looked  up  from  her 
writing,  and  said, — 

^^A  cousin  of  yours  is  coming  to  pay  us  a 
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visit  next  week,  dear.     Sir  Edgar  Hatlierleigli. 
You  must  have  heard  us  speak  of  him." 

'^  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  I  rej^lied, 
decidedly. 

"  My  dear  child  !  what  can  you  know  about 
him?" 

^^I  remember  him  quite  well,  and  he  is  not 
nice  at  all.  Don't  have  him  here,  aunty;  pray 
don't." 

At  that  moment  my  pony  was  announced 
to  be  standing  at  the  door,  and  my  aunt 
smiled,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  My  words 
naturally  seemed  to  her  only  the  foolish  fancy 
of  a  wayward  child,  not  worth  disputing. 
Looking  back  to-day  on  all  that  has  passed 
since  that  morning,  I  can  believe  that  they 
were  caused  by  some  dim  prescience  of  the 
evil  to  come,  which  should  be  engendered  by 
that  visit.  But  the  spirits  of  childhood  are 
elastic,  and  I  soon  forgot  all  my  fears  and 
forebodings  in  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a  long- 
ride  through  the  green  Hampshire  lanes  with 
my  dear  uncle. 

Three  days  afterwards,  I  was  looking  out  of 
the  school-room  window  on  a  wet,  windy  after- 
noon in  July.     Adelaide  was  by  my  side,  and 
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we  were  amusino:  ourselves  with  countino:  tlie 
drops  which  were  rapidly  chasing  each  other 
down  the  narrow  pane,  when  she  suddenly 
exclaimed, — 

^^  There  is  a  carriage  coming  down  the 
avenue.     Look,  Florry  ;  who  can  it  be  ? '' 

I  guessed  at  once,  but  did  not  say  anything; 
and  in  five  minutes  the  carriage  stood  before 
the  hall  door,  and  a  tall,  thin  young  man  sprang 
out.  Leaning  far  out  of  the  window,  I  could 
recognize  his  pale  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair — 
the  same  face  that  I  had  studied  before  in  the 
dining-room  at  Ladyscourt.  As  he  entered 
the  hall,  a  fierce  blast  of  wind  came  roaring 
down  the  avenue,  and  seemed  to  shake  the 
house  to  its  foundation. 

That  evening  we  were  dressed  in  our  white 
muslin  frocks,  and  went  downstairs  to  dessert — 
an  unusual  proceeding,  for,  in  general,  we  did 
not  appear  till  the  ladies  came  up  from  dinner. 
Sir  Edgar  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  table 
nearest  the  fire-place,  and,  as  we  three  children 
entered  the  room,  he  turned  round  and  shook 
hands  with  each  of  us.  Then,  retaining  my 
hands  in  his,  he  said, — 

^'  This  must  be  my  little  cousin ;  I  remember 
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those  black  eyes.      I  suppose  you  liave  quite 
forgotten  me,  Florence  ? '' 

^^No/'  I  replied;  ^^  I  remember  you  Yciy 
well  indeed." 

He  smiled,  and  made  some  foolish  remark 
about  being  much  flattered ;  and  then  I  would 
have  passed  round  the  table  to  my  aunt's  side, 
but  he  detained  me,  and  I  had  to  sit  by  his 
side  during  dessert.  He  piled  my  plate  witli 
sweet  things,  but  I  could  not  touch  them,  and 
sat  silent  and  miserable. 

It  was  strano'G  the  intense  aversion  I  had  for 
this  young  man.  I  can  remember  that  the 
glance  of  his  light-blue  eye  seemed  to  freeze  my 
inmost  soul,  yet  most  people  would  have  seen 
nothing  terrifying  in  his  ajopearance.  He  was- 
only  a  tall,  plain  youth — if  anything,  rather 
delicate  and  effeminate  in  appearance,  with  a 
quiet,  self-possessed  way  of  speaking.  It  is 
said  that  we  should  avoid  a  man  to  whom  no 
animal  will  attach  itself;  far  more  should  wo 
dread  those  from  whom  the  mind  of  an  inno- 
cent child  recoils  in  instinctive  horror. 

Perhaps  I  disliked  Sir  Edgar  the  more 
because  he  tried  hard  to  make  friends  with 
me,  constantly  trying  to  make  me  talk,  and 
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^'  draw  me  out,"  as  he  termed  it.  The  day 
after  his  arrival  I  was  walking  alone  in  the 
garden,  to  gather  some  strawberries  for  the 
early  luncheon,  when  I  descried  a  tall  form,  in 
a  grey  coat,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
grass,  under  a  beech-tree  close  to  the  river. 
It  was  Sir  Edgar ;  and  he  perceived  me  at  the 
same  moment,  and  called  to  me  to  come  to 
]iim.  For  a  wonder,  I  obeyed,  slowly  and 
reluctantly.  He  tried  to  talk  to  me  at  first  of 
my  games  and  pursuits ;  but  though  I  was 
naturally  a  communicative  child,  he  could  only 
elicit  the  shortest  and  most  reserved  answers. 
At  last  he  fixed  his  small  light  eyes  on  my 
face,  and  said,  with  a  smile, — '^  You  don't  seem 
to  be  very  fond  of  me,  little  one.  How  have 
I  managed  to  offend  you  ?  " 

I  said  nothing,  but  cast  a  longing  eye 
towards  the  strawberrv-beds. 

^^  Don't  go  just  yet,"  said  he,  taking  my 
hand.  ^^  Do  you  know,  little  Florence,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  3^ou,  I  should  have  been 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  Sussex  ?  Won't 
you  have  a  little  pity  for  me  now  ?" 

^^I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said  I, 
fretfully.     "•  I  wish  you  would  let  me  go." 
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^^  The  river  is  very  close,"  lie  continued. 
'^^  I  have  only  to  give  you  one  push,  one 
gentle  little  push,  and  you  would  sink  down 
into  those  green  depths,  and  never  be  heard 
■of  again.  Then  I  should  be  a  rich  man. 
Don't  you  wonder  I  don't  do  it  ?" 

He  spoke  partly  in  fun,  partly  with  a  boyish 
delight  of  teazing  a  little  child;  but  in  spite 
of  the  bantering  tone  and  smile,  something 
in  his  face  frightened  me,  and  I  burst  into 
tears.     His  tone  changed  at  once. 

''You  little  goose!"  he  laughed,  not  un- 
kindly. ''  You  know  I  was  only  in  fun.  AVhy, 
Plorence,  you  are  too  big  a  girl  to  cry  for 
nothing." 

By  a  strong  effort,  I  wrenched  m'y  hand 
from  his,  and  fled  away  across  the  lawn.  I 
did  not  feel  myself  safe  till  I  had  joined  Laura 
and  Addie  in  the  school-room ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  Sir  Edgar's  visit,  I  took  care  never  to 
be  found  alone.  He  only  stayed  one  week, 
and  after  that  I  saw  him  no  more  for  many 
years. 

END    OF   VOL.    I. 
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